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THE RIGHT HONOURMELRE * 


GEORGE TOWNSHEND, 


- 


FARL ar LEICESTER, 


— 


LORD De. FERRAR 5, 


8 * 
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A LORD or TRADE any PLANTATIONS, 


. N \ 7 5 
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Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
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ANTIQUARIAN. SOCIETY, / any FRS. 
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URING the late War, A con- 
federaey of the moſt formidable Na- 
tions in Europe, France, Spain and Hol-- 


land, corinteqaiieeſ by the great · Northern 


Powers, threatened the immediate deſtrucs- 


tion of the Britiſh Empire t———Great- 
Britain, this ſolitary Kingdom, without 
an Ally. active i 1vits: defence, without · ay 


N: ation; even amicablecto its Cauſe, had“ 


alſo to manage and compoſe; the: temper 
of the Public: Mind in Treland;enaſperateds 
by long ſuffering; and, what wus ſtill 


more fatal, to encounter in the field, our 


Colonies in America. 
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DEDICA TION. 
11 was 2 Criſis, when a good Clan; 


one would imagine, ſhould have laid | 


aide all political prejudices of a domeſtic 


5 nature, and joined his beſt efforts with S 
any party, in poſſeſſf on of the Govern- 55 


ment, to ſave the State; yet, at that time, 


were found men in this Country, and 


thoſe too, not inconſiderable either for 


g their number or their influence, who were 
of | principles ſo deſperate and abandoned. 
as to aſſiſt the operations of its enemies 
by exciting commotions among the peo- E 

= and embarraſſing, every meaſure of 
| Government ; 5 who publicly avowed in 
the Senate, they rejoiced in Britiſh defraty;.. | 


and wept over Britiſh victories, 


The miſchiefs that continually reſulted x 
10 the Public, from the intri rigues and 


practices, 


3 f * 


| * * — oy b E D 1 c * 1 o 
5 Fpadiecs. and therincreaſe of that faction. 
b Save riſe to the laudable, Aſſociation of 
neigall icanis, an inſtitution of which it 
95 is; your Lordſhip's Dbase 
- promoter and the Patron. —Vou were not | 
| aſhamed, my Lord, to a vo-. an 
| Foglichman wich Engliſh ſendbiüities- : 
» a friend to your Country a led 1 
1 the, honour, of the Britiſh flag, and che 
- : glorious character of the Britiſh, arms — 
* | you rejoiced in the victories of Great 
|  Britaig, and wept ovet her defeats, Thoſe . 
| Patriotic ſentiments. expreſſed; by a cha- 
| paers ſo highly reſgecked, excited a ge- 
neral Ba Be and the Public ſoon 
joined with the laudable Aſſociation of 
Aatigallicans, in reprobating the danger- 
aus and alarming practices of a F rench 
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. ee on chat occaſion deſervedly 


quired you univerſal applauſe ; applauſe, 
to which T ſhall not attempt to add by 


any panegyrie of mine. I content” my. 
ſelf with acknowledging your many ex- 


Dd endowments love of virtue, | ten- 

derneſs, humanity, arts and ſciences; 

and beg leave to kubſeribe: waage with 

al granite and reſpe&, * © n 
_ My Lord by . 6 

! Your Lordſhi p's moſt bedient 

ä ft obliged humble fe 


ISAAC HUNT: 


cox. 
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. Preached befor e the laudable Society of Adio” 


gallitans, on J. burſday the 2 5th of April, 
1778. From Eſalm xi. 2, 5, 6. Page 1 


S E R M ON. N.. | 

before the laudable Society of Anti- 

i on the 23d of Aprit, 775, From 

Eſalm Iv. 21, 23. | 29. 
SE R M N 

For the Benefit of poor married Women 

"Ss in at their own un. From Genefts 

XVI. 11 * 5 
8 R M OI: 

For the Benefit of the Charity Schools 


7 St, Giles's in the Fields, and St. George 
Bloomſbury, From Pſalm Ixxii. 4. 81 


SB R t ET 
at the Magdalene, for the Benefit of 
that Charity, From Mark xvi. 9. 109 


* N M S N WT 


at Bentinch Chapel on à gene! al Faſt 
on \" Wedneſday, February 10, 1779, Fm 
ke **. 23. E 


, * 


HET, EQATENTS& 
8 R N O N vii. 
Preached dt the ſame Place, on the ſamè occa- 
fon, on February 14, 1786. From Joſhua 
„ Tos Page 165 
s E R MW O N VIII. 


at St. Dunſtan , Stepney, hs ths 


© Benefit of a Fund ſupported by Subſcription | 


for putting out Boys Apprentice to the ſeve- 
ral Trades employed i in ſhip building, From 
Ezekiel XXVIL. I, 2, 3, 4. 195 


r 


the Chang Children of the Hamlet of Rad- 
cliff From Eph. V. I4. 221 


„„ E R M Ra X. 
5 | at. Bentinck Chapel, occaſioned by. the 


| md Diſtreſs of the Pariſh of St. Mary- ; 

e- bone, on the improvident accommodation of | 
the poor Inhabitants, for the purpeſe of 
public Warſhip, Sc. From Matt. vi. 11. 1 - 


SER M ON Xl, 


| = the, de eſtitute Families of the American Miſ= 
= + -» fonaries in the bo olonies, From Pſalm ii. 
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at the ſame Place for the Benefit of 5 


at the ſame Place, for the Benefit of | 
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5 PREACHED BEFORE THE 


LAUDABLE ASSOCIATION 


— 


# 


O F 


ANTIGALLICANS 


Ax THE PARISH CHURCH OF 


sr. GEORGE, MIDDLESEX, ' -- 


ON THEIR GENERAL ANNUAL MEETING, | 


„* On THURSDAY, the 23d. of APRIL, 1778. 
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ro THE RIGHT BONOURABLE - | 
GEORGE Leas DI TERRA, 


*. 


LATE GRAND PRESIDENT), | 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS, EAR OF EFFINGHAM, 


THE PRESENT: GRA N , 


** 


AND 0 AB) | 72 


THE VICE PREILDENTS OPFICERS, 
I 1 


. and Tu EE x 


REST OF THE BRETHREN 
oF a TD 
LAUDABLE ASSOCIATION 
| oF | 
A N T t G A „ Y 
„ eee DISCOURSE, 5 
WITH THE PREFIXED ACCOUNT 
OF THEIR. INSTITUTION, 


1S MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BY THEIR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT 


4 


AND FAITHFUL BROTHER, 


ISAAC HUNT. 
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SERM Ph 


; PREACHED | 
BEFORE. THE SOCIETY. 
ANTIGALLICANS 

| On THURSDAY, the 23d of APRIL, 1778. 


„ 2 — 


PSALM Xl, 4 6 6 . 


Lo! the wicked 55 their bow, they make ready 
their arrow upon the flring ; that they may 
privily ſhoot at the upright in heart. | 


: But theLordtrieththe righteous,while the wick- 5 
ed, and him that lovethᷣ violence his ſoul hateth. 


Upon the wicked he ſhall reign | ſnares, fire and 
 brimſtone, and an horrible rempeſt: this ſhall 
be the portion of their cup. 


T a time when the Happineſs; the 
£ A. peace, the life itſelf of our parent- 
ſtate is in danger, —when ſhe appears ver- 
ging on the criſis of her fate, from foreign 
feu ds and domeſtic diſſention; — when the 
A mother 


„ N I, 
mother- country beholds with a pitying eye 
her darling, though diſtant offspring, bleed- 
ing at every pore, yet waywardly turning 
from her with affected diſdain, and ſeekF-„ 
ing relief from her ancient and unalterable 
| enemies ;—at a time, when thoſe enemies 
exult in having infidiouſly widened the 
breach of natural affection between the pa- 
rent and the child; hen they profeſſedly 
foment the difference, and, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to cloſe the wounds of recipro- 
cal diſcontent, provoke them to bleed with 
freſh violence; it is with peculiarpropriety 
that the national ſpirit, which firſt inſtitut- 
ed a Society, formed to oppoſe ſuch inſidu- 
ous enemies, and to ſupport the mutual in- 
tereſt of this country and its colonies, 
ſhould revive with freſh ardour, againſt the 
falſe friends and real enemies to both, 


Da not we fee them wickedly bend 
their bow, and make ready theirarrowupon 
the ſtring, that they may privily ſhoot at 
the upright in heart?” Too upright in- 
| indeed, 
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deed, the heart of our gracious Sonia; 
to ſuſpect the treachery by which the inte- 
-reſts of the kingdom, and the dignity of 
the crown have been already ſecretly inju- 
red. © But the Lord, faith the pſalmiſt, tri- 
eth the righteous, whilſt the wicked and 
him that loveth violence his Gut Rateth. 2 


It is with a truly patridtie zeal againſt 
ſuch lovers of violence, (and ſuch I pre- 
ſume, every one in this aſſembly now re- 
gards the French nation) that I could wiſh 
to re- animate the breaſt of every Antigalli- 
can, whoſe philoſophical philanthropy and 
_ chriſtian moderation, have, during the in- 
terval of peace, permitted its warmth to 
ſubſide; generouſly harbouring no animoſity 
againſt no apparent cauſe of offence. 


But the times appear to be changed. 
Offences are come: and woe, ſaith the 
Scripture, be to him by whom the offence _ 
cometh. Like cauſes ſhould produce like 
effects: nor doth either Philoſophy of Chri- 


4A 2 | ſtianity 


„ A „ n 1. 


ſtianity oppoſe the re-kindlin gofthat honeſt 


indignation, which naturally warms the 
heart of an Engliſhman againft Gallican 
1 perfidy, inſolence, and ingratitude. 


In my endeavours to re-exite this ſpirit, 
however, I mean not to uſe the ſhallow 
artifice of vague and verboſe declamation. 
The cauſe is too good, too intereſting, to 
need ſuch meretricious arts to recommend 
it to your moſt ſerious, your moſt ſolicitous 
attention. It is the cauſe of your Country, 
your King, your Gop: For in the natu- 
ral diſpenſations of Providence, individuals 
are the neceſſary inſtruments, by which 
the perfidy of princes is brought to condign 
puniſhment: and to ſuch puniſhment, is 
it ſooner or later, infallibly ſubjected: for 
« the Lord's throne is in heaven, his eyes 
behold, his eye-lids try the children of 
men. Upon the wicked, therefore, he 
raineth ſnares, fire and brimſtone, and an 
horrible pits 49 this ſhall be the portion 


of their cup: —a portion of which that 
Ex 1 : 


Q 
* 
* 


. E R M ON HM Ss 
proud and perfidious nation the French bit- 
terly taſted, during the laſt war; and 
which under the viſitation of Divine Pro- 
| vidence, it may poſhbly taſte again ; ſhould 5 
their pride and e involve W in a 
ſimilar conteſt. 


For are not that deceitful people aptly 
characteriſed in the words of the Pſalmiſt, 


when he ſays of the wicked, ** they ſpeak 


vanity every one with his neighbour: with 

flattering lips and a double heart do they 
ſpeak.” But the Lord, continues the Di- 
vine Lyriſt, ſhall cut of all flattering lips, 
and the tongue that ſpeaketh proud things,” 


| Leaving the flattery of elocution, there- 
fore, I propoſe, in a ſimple and unadorned 
way of argument, asthe moſt ſuitable, both 
tothe ſubject and occaſion of this diſcourſe, 


to infiſt conciſely on 7wwo-points; 


Firſt, on the loyalty and 1 patrio- 


tic aſſociations in general, and on that of 


J OT 


„ n. 
the Antigallicans, this day an. in 
. | 


. Secondly, on the propriety and utility of 
the principle objects of their inſtitution. 


In regard to the yy much hath been 
lately inſiſted on, by pompous declaimers, 
in favour of that ſentimental benevolence, 
which is now ſo generally affected toward 
all mankind; as if the family, friends, and 
countrymen of ſuch coſmopolites, were ob- 
jects inſufficient to engroſs all that milk of 
human kindneſs, with which their ſuſcepti- 

ble boſoms ſo copiouſſy overflow. 


"one os P AAU: oe. + RD . 
8 : — 
” d 


With theſe, anattachment to peculiar per- 
ſons and places, to particular communities 
or countries, is reprobated, as too narrow 
and illiberal an affection, to ſuit with 
minds of ſo comprehenſive, ſo beneficent 4 
capacity! - 
With 26e, patriotiſm fell is deſpiſed: as 


2 elfith, party ſpirit, 1 nor is any object 
worthy 
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8 E R M U NM „  » 
worthy of their diffuſive benevolence, which 
doth not include (ſetting Heaven out of the 
queſtion) at leaſt both terreſtrial hemi - 
ſpheres. 


It hath been ſhrewdly remarked, how- 
ever, by an accurate obſerver * of human 
nature, that theſe univerſal philanthrophiſts, 
poſeſs really leſs of that kindneſs, than ma- 
ny of thoſe, who are leſs liberal preten- 
ders to it. It hath been ſaid, that they, 
who boaſt ſo much love for human kind ian 
general, have but little to beſtow on any in- 
dividual, and that the man who is not a 
friend to himſelf is ſeldom really ſo to any 
of his fellow-creatures. 


Self-love i Is, indeed, the firſt 3 

our nature, and to his, properly under- 
ſtood, and extended, is owing the love: we 
truly bear to the reſt of mankind. 


Conſidering univerſal benevolence in the 
light of a religious duty, we muſt. con- 
| | = 


* Rouſlcau. 


. 
feſs with the prophet, that we have 40. 
one common Father. Created by the 
ſame God, - who; in the words of 
the Apoſtle, hath made of one blood, all 5 
nations of men, and is King over all the 
earth: men of all nations ſhould, there- 
fore, live friends, as they are born brethe- 
ren; but in a moral and political view, the 
| univerſal adoption of this ſentiment ap- 
pears impracticable. Nay, the love, which, 
in a partial and peculiar degree, every man 
ſhould feel for his native country, as diſ- | 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of the world, is ſo 
far from being forbidden in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that it is there moſt ſtrongly mcul- 
cated. | 


It were to enter too much into detail, to 
remark the ſtrong expreſſions of St. Paul: 
_ reſpecting thoſe who neglected the houſe- 

hold and brotherhood of the Saints: let us 
revert only to the admirable patriotiſm of 

Moſes ; who, pleading in behalf of even 
- a ſtubborn, ungrateful people, went ſo far 
as 


of 180 which thou haſt written * 


Sion,” 


4ST MO NES 0 
as to make their exculpation or forgiveneſs, 
the condition of his own acceptance with 
God, Moſes returned unto the Lord, 
and ſaid, Oh, this people have ſinned a 
great fin, they have made themſelves 
gods of gold!” And here let me interrupt 
the divine law-giver for a moment, and 
aſk, ** where, and who, are the people, 
that have not made themſelves gods of 


gold? „„ 1 


In the behalf of his nation, W 


| Moſes ſtill urged his patrotic prayer Vet, 


if thou wilt, forgive their fins; and f 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book 


ut Moſes, it may be profanely vid: was 
4 11 ader, and might be inflamed, if not 
intoxicated, with popularity. This cannot 
be faid of the mournful captives who hung 
their filent harps on the willows of Baby- 
1on—“ By the rivers of Babylon they fat 
down, they _ while they remembered 


The 


„„ L 
The inſulting victors required of them 
mirth, ſaying ! Sing us one of the ſongs 
of Zion,” —* How,” 'repliedthevanquiſhed 
patriot, ** can we ſing the Lord's ſong in a 
ſtrange land ?—It I forget thee, O eruſa- 
lem, let my right hand forget its cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mauth, yea, if l 
prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief joy.” 
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Not to proceed to the ſpirit of retaliation, 
which cloſes the Pſalm, we are ſufficiently 

_ authoriſed by this example, to maintain the 
religious, as well as the moral, propriety 
of that partiality for our native country, 

which excites us to prefer its peace and 
proſperity, before thoſe of all others; and 
of courſe, to promote its peculiar welfare. 


It ah, nevertheleſs, be candidly « own= 
ed, that national reflections, uſually founded 
on national prejudices, are frequently un- 
juſt, when applied to individuals. This 
reflection, however, by no means renders” 
them in general falſe or ill-founded. 


Every 


n ; 
- 339 A 
2 


s E R M O N 3 
Every nation hath e * ſort 
of character, and that founded on charac- 


Tr teriſtics, if not altogether peculiar, i in ſome 
= degree, particularly applicable to itſelf. 


The ſuſpicious cunning, and deſigning 
duplicity of the French, hath been ſo often 
experienced, that their national perfidy is 
notoriqus : — the Gallica Fides, like the 
Punica Fides, of old, is become proverbial, 


| + by-ward among the nations. 


On the other hand, the unſuſpecting 
probity, and undeſigning ſimplicity of 
the Engliſh, are equally known; in ſo 
much, that the confidence they place on 


thoſe who have been guilty of repeated 
deceptions, juſtly impeaches their preten- 


fions to that neceſſary caution which is 
inſeparable from national Papdones and ; 


ſound policy, 


In proportion to that confidenee, Hhow- 
ever, hath been the warmth of their reſent- 
ment ng the detected authors of im- 

| poſition 
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| poſition. and deceit. This ardour of re- 


ſentment alſo, hath been in ſuch caſes 


laudable and virtuous; no leſs becoming 


them as patriots and citizens, than as men 


and Chriſtians. 


On a religious account, we might inſiſt 


further on the neceſſity of making a more 
partial diſtinction between our Gallican 


neighbours and our fellow- ſubjects; but as 


the ſpirit of religious toleration has ſo hap- 
pily pervaded this nation, almoſt through- 
out all ranks and degrees of people, and 
even prevails, in ſome degree, in moſt 


parts of Chriſtendom, let us be ſilent on ſo 


odious and obnoxious a ſubject, as religi- 
ous intolerancy; hoping that we are the 


leſs in danger, as we are leſs in fear of 


thoſe once juſtly n objects popery 
and ſlavery. 


And yet if in a religious view, we have 


little to fear from the errors of the Gallican 


church, we e not the leſs to appre- 
—_ | 
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hend 3 the intrigues of the F rench 


ſtate ; and, therefore, conceiving that 1 
have ſufficiently demonſtrated the loyalty 


4 | and duty of patriotic. aſſociations in gene- 
al, as well as of that particularly inſtituted 


to oppoſe the French influence in this coun⸗ 
try, 1 proceed to the ſecond head of my 
diſcourſe, to enforce the utility of the 
particular objects of ſuch inſtitution. 


One would imagine that in a country, 


_ complimented by other nations as the pecu- 


liar reſidence of good ſenſe and fober 
thinking, there would be little danger of 
its adopting the cuſtoms, manners, and 
dreſs of the moſt capricious, unthinking, 
and frivolous neighbours; and this more 
eſpecially in a country of manufactures and 


commerce, in which ſuch adoption is not 


only inconſiſtent with the native diſpoſition 
and genius of the inhabitants; but is eſſen- 


8 * tially detrimental to their public as well ag 


private intereſt. Yet ſo powerful is the 
influence of that 1dol fafhion, that we often 
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ſee even the great and the good, the gen- 
tle and the ſimple, almoſt equally bound 
in its chains; indulging themſelves in the 
gratification of their taſte for foreign pro- 

duce, or wearing the fantaſtical 8 of 


foreign foppery. 


Is it that the "IEF of their e the 


labours of their loom, or the ingenuity off 


their artiſts or artiſans excell thoſe of En- 
gland ?—By no means,—the ingenuity and 


induſtry of the inhabitants of this kingdom, 


excel thoſe of any nation on the face of 


the earth: ſo far indeed, have the arts 
and ſciences ſubjected even nature to their 
controul in this happy ifland, that the ri- 
gours of a northern climate, and the un- 
wholſome influence of a changeful atmo- 


ſphere, are hardly permitced to exert their 
baneful effects. 


> © the ſmiling ſkies and fummer ſuns of 
many other boaſted countries, indolence and 


ineptitude, preſent the miſerable ſcene of pe- 


E R M EE: 3 
nüry and diſtreſs; uncultivated lands, un- 
ſheltered inhabitants, barrenneſs, and naxed- 
neſs, the conſtant concomitants of dullneſs 
and ſloth, reflecting an ungrateful return 
to the beneficient aſpect of the Heavens. 
On the contrary, in England, ſo happy are | 
the effects of political liberty, and ſo diffuſed 


4 are the conveniences of life, that we look 


up with even complacency at the lowering 
clouds, ſecure, in a comfortable protection 
from their inclemency. 

Covet we even the luxuries of life? 
Scarely can the head deviſe, or the heart 
deſire a greater diverſity of unneceſſary gra- 
tifications, than the arts of luxury are daily 

Inventing for the ornament and amuſement 

of the opulent and the indolent of this kin g- 

dom, without having recourſe to exotic 


frippery. 


Of almoſt every aſEful and Linterefling im- 
provement, of almoſt every noble and grace- | 
ful ornament, is this country the unrivalled 

author. Of this the unbounded eſtimation, 
C 2 ; in 
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in which our moſt trifling manufactures 
are held throughout Europe, is an unde- 
niable proof. 
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And is it becoming, decent, or pru- 
dent, — nay, is it not to the higheſt degree 
abſurd, to undervalue our own producti- 
ons, merely becauſe they are ours, and to 
enhance the imaginary value of thoſe of 
others, becauſe they are theirs. 


Ts it poffible that even the moſt gay and 
volatile among the daughters of Britain, 
whoſe ſmiles at once inſpire the zeal of the 
loyal, and reward the valour of the brave, 
ſhould be inſenſible of the impropriety of 
encouraging the enemies to their king and 
country, by promoting*the conſumption of 
either the produce or productions of foreign 
importation. | Muſt we continue ſtill to re- 
probate the lovely rebels as manifeſt traitors 
to the civil conſtitution, or may we hope for 

their flattering reformation, by their re- 
ſigning the proverbial prerogative of their 
ſex, and their chearful acquieſcence with 


the 
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ER MO N  M 
the laudable rule and example of the 
Antigallican Society, in the voluntary pro- 
hibition of the uſe of ſuch Articles of luxury, 
as are imported from France. Let it be con- 
ſidered, that to do the latter is eventually 
to weaken the Arms of the wicked, and to 
diſable him from bending the bow, and 
making ready his arrow upon the ſtring, 

to ſhoot at the upright in heart. | 


Next to 7% encouragement of imported 
fopperies, to the enriching of our national 
enemies reſiding abroad, is the evil of en- 
couraging their too numerous migration into 
this country; to deprive the induſtrious na- 
tive of his birth-right, and to vitiate the 
liberal and manly principles of free-born 
Britons, with the meanneſs of ſervility, and 
the baſeneſs of deceit. Voltair, one of the 
greateſt geniuſſes of the F rench nation, 
hath been pleaſed to ſtile the Engliſh, the Sa- 
vages of Europe. May they ſtill remain ob- 
noxious to that title, rather than exchan ge 


their ſincerity and probity for the affectation 
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of falſe delicacy and enervating refine 


ment! True politeneſs is an innate virtue, 
and does not conſiſt in the mere poliſh of 
exterior ceremony; of which, even ifit did, 


this national detractor betrays himſelf, even 
in this very inſtance, to be favagely deficient 


Should it be objected, that the imperti- 


nence of an individual ſhould not be charged 
on a whole nation, the objection would be 
admitted, did not the ſuperior genius c of that 


idividual, with a ſuperior degree of vanity, 


congenial to that of his country, r re- echo 


only the voice of his nation. And are a peo- 
ple, who affect to regard US as Savages, who 
hold us ſo cheap as to think us undeſerving 
the natural confidence between man and 
man; who have endeavoured to ſeduce our 


fellow ſubjects from their allegiance to their 


King, and their loye to their mother coun- 
try.—Shall /uch a | people continue to be re- 
gardedby us as civilized and polite? For- 


bid it Juſticel—F. orbidi it Decency!—Forbid 


it the ſpirit of our Britiſh anceſtors! —T hat 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit which crate planned, and hath 
hitherto preſerved the preſent inſtitution! | 


Nor is the mere deteſtation of the wicked, | 
when they have actually bent the bow, and 


made ready their arrow on the ſtring, ſuffi- 


cient. Juſtifiable as may be filent contempt 
towards a diſarmed and inactive enemy, 
the caſe is otherwiſe, when he is actually 
in arms.—Self-defence, the firſt law of na- 
ture, the love of our country, the firſt mo- 
ral duty in civil fociety, urge us to more 
active reſentment, In conformity, accor- 
dingly, to ſuch ſuggeſtions, and in con- 
ſequence of ſuch motives, I have a peculiar 
ſatisfaction in annouucing, from this place, 
the deſign of this laudable Society to 
ſtrengthen the hands of government, at 


chis time, as it hath formerly done, by fur- 


niſhing, at its own expence, a number of 
lads for the ſervice of the navy, that natural 


bulwark of our iſland, its beſt defence 


againſt hoſtile invaders, and one of the 
greateſt ſecurities of its honour and inde- 
pendence among the nations. | 
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To the conthleraici of the ntional ad- 
vantage ariſing from ſo prudential and pub- 
lic ſpirited an expedient, may be added 
the pleaſing reflection of the general bene 
fit which the community may eternally 


reap, by the removal of a preſent nuiſance 


from the boſom of ſociety, as well as the 
particular one it may prove to the now de- 


ſtitute, and too probably diſſolute, indivi- | 


duals, who are the immediate objects of f it. 
While Chriſtianity weeps, Humanity ſhud- 
ders at a ſurvey of the crouded ſtreets of 

this metropolis. Mixed among the honeſt, 


the buſy, and induſtrious, : how many 


hundreds, (may I not ſay, how many thou- 


| ſands) do we not ſee of diſhoneſt, idle, and 


diſorderly youth: boys! bred to no regular 


. occupation, trained to no ſtated labour, re- 


ſtrained by no maſter, ſupported by no 


friend, cheriſhed by no parent : ſome, no 


doubt, orphans, 1 that never knew a parent ; 
forſaken foundlings thrown upon the mer- _ 


cy of a mercileſs world, at their very en- 


trance into life! Of what uſe, either to 
ſociety 
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medy for this domeſtic evil. 
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fociety or eaves,” can duch unhappy 
objects be expected to prove ?—To what 
purpoſe do they live ?—And, in what 
manner, is it to be feared, they m y not 
die ! - Common humanity requires,\ and 
civil policy demands, that ſuch deftitute 


youth ſhould: be provided for;—that the 


well difpoſed (if wonderfully any ſuch 
ſhould be found) ſhould be cheriſhed and 
encouraged, and the diſſolute, (to be fear- 
ed the more numerous) if poſſible, be re- 
claimed ; and both in any caſe employed, 

in ſuch a manner, as may beſt prevent the 


evils to be apprehended, both to them- 


ſelves and ſociety, from their abandoned, 


their forlorn ſituation. —But i in a time of 


general and profound peace, where is ſuch 
employment to be met with Modern 


penal laws, hath not as yet diſcovered a re- 
Hence it is 
that in the courſe of Divine Fei. 
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policy, notwithſtanding the vigilance of 
the magiſtrate, and the multiplicity of our 
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uſcful, as to afford an opportunity of remo- 
ving from the body politic, thoſe dreadful 

plagues to its inteſtine economy, ** the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” 
In obeying the dictates of humanity, and 
diſcharging theduties of Chriſtianity, it is 
thus not only becoming the wiſdom, but 
worthy the benevolence of ſo laudable an 

Aſſociation, to make their obedience to 
thoſe dictates and diſcharge « of ſuch duties, 
to.coincide with the political welfare of the 
Nate. There is, indeed, a ſingular policy : 
in making the internal evils of ſociety ſub- 
ſervient to its external good ; of making 
the moſt uſeful and hurtful of our own 
countrymen the inſtruments of chaſtiſe- 
ment to our foreign enemies. Conſidered 
in this light, therefore, the deſign of the 
Society cannot, I truſt, in this inſtance fail 
to meet with the cordial approbation and 
liberal ſupport of every friend to humanity 
and his country. ä 


Here 


Ren 5 1 [ cloſe the ds dic. 
courſe, did not the avowed purpoſe of this 
Society's inſtitution, ſuggeſt a fervent 
unfeigned with for the reconciliation of 
the once happily united mother-country and 
its colonies ; ; againſt the peace and proſpe- 
rity of both which, the French nation, like 
the wicked ones of my text, have bent the 
bow, and made ready their arrow upon the 
ſtring, With what gladneſs of heart will 
not every true Briton, whether European 
or American, receive the joyful tidings of 5 
ſuch a reconciliation ?—And with what a 
juſt indignation might they not both unite, : 
in ſuch circumſtances, to puniſh their com- 
mon enemy, the Court of France ;—di- 
recting the Britiſh thunder to fulminate on 
their perfidious heads; pouring down 
that horrible tempeſt, which the Pſalmiſt 
denounces againſt the wicked, and them 
that love violence. | 


A till ſuperior motive to a reconciliation 
with our American. brethren, muſt animate 


the 


Ul 
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the breaſtof che Chr; ian, and particular- 


ly of every one, to whom is committed 


the ſacred, the important, charge of diffu- 
fing the bleſſings of the goſpel, and of 
preaching peace and good-will to men, 
throughout the whole earth: the conver- 
ſion of the heathen and the propogation 
of chriſtian knowledge, among the untu- 
tored Indians, ſo liberally promoted by the 
. clergy, and other piouſly diſpoſed perſons | 
in this country, cannot fail of receiving a 
violent check from our preſent unhappy 


dif pute with America. 


It were yet in vain to hope for concilia- 


tion with our eſtranged and diſtant bre- 
thren, with the happy conſequences attend- 
Ing it, if the bond of union be not firmly 
knit among the brotherhood at home. —It _ 


were in vain to hope for ſucceſs againſt an 


inſiduous foreign enemy, if diſtracted by 


diviſions, and embroiled by party-differ- 


ences among domeſtic friends. A houſe 


divided 2 itſelf, cannot fland, Let 


me, therefore call upon every ſubject of 


Britain, 
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Britain, upon all thoſe who have enjoyed 
the ineſtimable privileges of Britiſh liber- 
ty, on this or the other ſide of the Atlan- 
tic. Let me conjure them to lay afide 
the ſpirit of party and private intereſt, to 
Join in the general aim for the public 
good | — Be our reciprocal offences, as 
Engliſhmen, buried in oblivion, and our 
paſt errors forgot ; by the whole Britiſh 
Empire uniting hand and heart, as one : 
man, againſt the common foe to its peace! 
— The reſtoration of which, may the Di- 
vine Providence, in its own time, accord 
to our fervent prayers ; bleſſing and pre- 
ſerving the King and Queen on the throne, 
and continuing the ſcepter in their illuſ- 
trious line to lateſt poſterity. | 
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PREACHED BEFORE 


"THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THOMAS, EARL or EFFINGHAM, 
THE PRESENT GRAND, 
| 2m» $2087 5686 8 


GEORGE Loup D F ER RA RS. 


LATE GRAND PRESIDENT, 


AND 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS, OFFICERS, 
AND THE | 
1 2 7 OF THE BRETHREN 
OF THE | 
LAUDABLE ASSOCIATION 
St oF | F 
ANTIGALLICANGE 
AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF 


A D S AT E 


ON THEIR 
GENERAL ANNUAL MEETING, 
On the 23d. of APRIL, 1779. 
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ORD, God of Hoſts! in the tranſcendent 
4 majeſty of whoſe hands are the hearts of 
kings and the tongues of the people, whoſe voice 
and will thou directeſt, whitherſoever thou pleaſ- 
eſt! Taking ſhame to ourſelves for want of re- 
liance on thy protecting providence, permit us, 
with the utmoſt humility and contrition of heart, 
to plead before thy throne, the only excuſe, ag- 
gravating as it is, of our guilt, in alleviation of 5 
ſo great a crime Our in gratitude, O Lord, for 
thy ſignal and manifold mercies, ſo frequently 
beſtowed on us in times of danger and diſtreſs, 
impreſſes on us ſo deep a ſenſe of our unworthi- 
nels, that nothing but the inexhauſtible fund of 
thy forgiveneſs and favour, moſt graciouſly offered 
to repentant ſinners, could encourage us ſtill to 
hope in thy mercy! —Repeatecily as we have abu- 
ſed thy goodneſs, in the protection of this forgetful 
nation from the evils of foreign enmity and domeſ- 
tic diſſention, we behold ourſelves ſtiil poſſe ſſed of 
thoſe ineſtimable privileges civil and religious, 
which tae natives of other countries ardently figh 
after, and deſpondently wiſh for in vain W $628 
us, O Lord, in this moment of ſincere repentance 
of our guilt and returning ſenſe of theſe thy un- 
merited bleſſings, to pour out the heart- felt effu- 
ſions of conicious gratitude before Thee; and, 
in avowing our unfeigned repentance, to promiſe 
amendment, in the conſtant prefervation, as much 
as the frailty of human nature will permit, of a 
due ſenſe ot thoſe manifold and ineſtimable bleſſ- 
ings we daily partake of, from thy goodneis, as 
well! in our private capacity as individuals, as in 
our portion of the public good, as members of 
the community at large. — That we may be en- 
abled 
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abled alſo religiouſly to perform this penitential 


promiſe, permit us to aſk, through the merits 


and mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus. 


Chriſt, for the neceſſary aid and aſſiſtance of thy 
divine grace, without which ſuch forgetful and 
fallible creatures as weare, muſt ever be wanting 


in the proper diſcharge of our duty both to God 
and man! 


. Bleſs and preſerve, O Lord, our rightful Sove- 


reign King George, his royal Conſort, and every 


branch of his illuſtrious line. Give to his coun- 


ſellors, wiſdom and integrity, ſagacity to plan, and 
magnanimity to purſue the meaſures of public 


good—Give ſucceſs, O Lord, to our arms, both 
E ſea and land, and preſerve among our com- 


- manders that bravery of courage and integrity of 
conduct, by which they are already ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, _Reftore, O Lord, to our American 


Colonies, that ſpirit of conciliation, of affection 
and duty to their Mother-Country, from which 
they have been ſo long eſtranged. Be it permitted 
us alſo, O Lord, to pray for the diſappointment 


and confuſion of thoſe men of fraud and deceit, 


who have blown up the fire of diſcontent, and 
are now ſupporting thoſe refractory coloniſts in 
openwar againſtus.—Thou thatbiddeſt the rageof 


the ocean be calm, and the tumults of the people 


be ſtill Do thou, O Lord, takingthe conduct 
of our defence under thy providential protection, 
bring, in thy own due time, the preſent diſtreſsful 
national conflict to a happy iſſue, to the reſtora- 
tion of peace in all the borders of Zion, to the 
completion of her bleſſings in thy hearing of her 
prayers, and the exertion of her gratitude in her 
linging thy praiſe. Hear us, O God, for the ſake 
of thy Son, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in whoſe, &c. 
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PREACHED BEFORE THE 


LAUDABLE ASSOCIATION 
or 
ANTIGALLICANS, 
On the 23d of APR IL. 1779. 
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PSALM LV. v. 21, 2g. 


War was in his heart: his words were 2 ier 


than oil, yet were they drawn ſwords, 


But Bloody and deceitful men 2 0 not live  balf | 


I therr days! 


N the diſcourſe, I was called upon to 
deliver on the laſt anniverſary of the 


inſtitutionof the Antigallican Society, I was | 


led equally by circumſtance and occaſion 
to expatiate, on the known perfidy of the 
French nation, in general, as well as the 


D 2 particular 


> 
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particular reaſon he afforded us to charge, — 

that treacherous people with having, like t 

the wicked bent their bow, and made t 

ready their arrow on the ſtring, privily to i 

ſhoot at the upright in heart. * 

Corroborating circumſtances, have ſince "M 

ſo far confirmed the propriety of that 0 

charge againſt the French King, that we ” 

may add with equal truth, in the words of 25 

my preſent context, he hath put forth his 0 

| hands againſt ſuch as were at peace with ſy 

| him; he hath broken his covenant:” for = 

| « war was in his heart, and though his 8 

words were ſmoother than oil, yet were tr 

[ they drawn ſwords.” Ttis on this charac- N 
| tereſtic quality of our Gallican neighbours, . 

1 on their deteſted, their proverbial perfidi- = 

| ouſneſs, I mean to dwell, asbeing vin 3 

dently the great ſource of thoſe evils, as 

under which the Britiſh nation and her 5 

American colonies are at preſent ſo deeply 85 

involved. — Putting our might, however, ad 

in God, as we are encouraged by the Pſalm ns 


5K, 
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iſt; implicitly relying on his ſacred promiſe, 
that he will bring the deceitful to deſtruc- 
tion; let us take a retroſpect only of the few | 
intereſtingevents, which have happened du- 


ring the ſhort interval, ſince we met laſt on 


a like occaſion, and we ſhall find reaſon to 


 acknowled ge that the Lord is indeed a God 


of truth, who abominates deceit ; that he is 
not ſlack in performing his promiſe, but is 
verily a buckler of defence, as well as a 
ſword of defiance for all that put their truſt 
in him.” From the diſtant regions, over 
which the European dominion extends in - 


the eaſt, the tidings have flownon the wings 


of the wind to proclaim Britiſh victory 
and Gallic defeat. — Defeat! did I ſay? 
—An extirpation of the French power and 
property from the continent of India.—In 
the Weſtern Indies, the news of their pi- 
ratical ſurpriſe of one of our petty ſettle- 
ments had hardly arrived in Europe, before 


advices were received of the dreadful reta- 


liation made on them at their own colony of 
St. Lucia, where, againſt a force prodigi- 
Dy __ oully 
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ouſly ſuperior, a gallant Britiſh 13 

not only defended and maintained his con- 
queſt, but obliged the defeated enemy to 
retire, with ſhame and confuſion.— A vic- 


tory this, the moſt ſignally providential, and 


affording a ſtriking proof of the ſacred text; 
that the race is not to the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong, but that, in all cir- 
cumſtances, ** the battle is the Lord's. 
The relation, indeed, of the dreadful fire, | 


kept up by the Britiſh ſhips againſt the 


Gallic Fleet and Army, in that «glorious 


action, recalls to mind, in the livelieſt co- 
lours of ſimilitude, the words of the Pſalm- 


iſt in my former text; when, in his denun- 


ciation of the effects of the Divine wrath 


againſt the wicked, he ſaith, he will 


rain upon them fire and brimſtone, a hor- 


rible tempeſt, the portion of their cup.” — 


Of this portion, the deceivers have alrea- 
dy taſted, and with the farther bleſſings ot 


God, on our arms, be it permitted us confi- 


dently to hope, their np will be juſtly re- 


pleniſhed 
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pleniſhed till, like the cup of their i iniquity, 
being. full, it runneth over. For, we have 
here the ſacred word of his promiſe, that 
the Lord will deſtroy them that ſpeak /ea/- 
ing; for he abhors the bloody and deceit- 
ful man, who ſhall notlive half his days.— 


If, to inſtances of the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
arms in acting offenſively againſt this perfi- 
dious enemy, be added their. defenſive 
ſucceſs in the protection of our commerce, 

_ exhibiting at once the moſt conſummate .* 
. prudence, joined to the moſt enterpriſing 
valour, we ſurely find reaſon to found the 
hope of better days than the gloom of de- 
ſpondency, for a time, ſo generally diffuſed 


o'er the land, preſented to view. 


During the interval, whena temporary 
cloud of inimical threatning hung over the 
MWMeſt India iſlands, when the proprietors 

of thoſe valuable colonies were ſeized with 
diſmay at the danger they were ſuppoſed 
to run from the force of the revolted pr- 
. vinces 
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vinces on the American continent, unna- 
turally as unpolitically united with that of 


OY 


our old and natural enemy ; even at the 
time, when the whole naval farre of 


France, inſultingly braved the Britiſhflag | 


on the Atlantic, did we not, even then, 


(thanks be to God, to the prudence as well 


as valour of our naval chiefs) did we not ſee 


eur mercantile fleets to a number unexam- 


pled, fail fately into our ports, as in time 
of profound peace? Did not, even then, 
thoſe late timorous, importunate, deſpond- 


ing petitioners to the throne for protection, 
ſecretly exulting, feel themſelves, like the 


traders of Tyre and Sydon, that crowning 


city ; whoſe merchants were princes, and 


whole traffickers were the honourable of 
the earth ?- 


I give a flight ſketch of this retroſpect, 
in order to excite a grateful ſenſe of the 
benign diſpenſations of Providence under 


the preſent generally calamitous ſtate of 
national circumſtances ; and, at the fame 


time > 
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time, to encourage a ſpirit of hope and en- 


terpriſe, which, I conceive, may, notwith- 
ſtanding paſt errors, or even preſent miſ- 
conduct, be juſtly founded on reformation 


and amendment, and on a firm reliance on 


| the promiſes of Almighty God, that he 


will not forſake or deceive thoſe, who 


ſincerely put their truſt in him. 


The ſincerity of this confidence muſt be 
made appear both by a moral and political 
reformation; by the practice of private 


virtue, as well as the exertion of public 


ſpirit; the joint coertion of which were 
never more neceſſary to redeem our nati- 


onal credit, to re-eſtabliſh our intereſts, 


and to reſtore domeſtic peace than in the 
preſent conjuncture. The cultivation of 
private virtue is not, indeed, a topic to be 
particularly inſiſted on, upon a public oc- 
caſion, I ſhall now content myſelf therefore 
with recommending it, as every man's 
buſineſs, home to his own boſom, A pro- 


per communion with his own heart will, 


under 
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under the influence of Divine Grace, be 


more efficacious, than any thing I could 
with propriety at preſent enforce ; and 


equally reſpecting the higheſt as the loweſt 


individual, even were it addreſſed to the 


labourer in his cottage, or to the prince on 
his throne: for the heart even of the King 
is in the hand of the Lord, he turneth it 
whitherſoever he will.— 


Relying with humble boldneſs, there- 


fore, on the all-wiſe diſpenſations of that 
gracious Providence, by whom kings reign 
and princes decree juſtice, I proceed to 


enforce the propriety and neceſlity of a vi- 
gorousexertionofthat national public ſpirit, 


which, when properly exerted, hath hi- 
therto onall occaſions expelled the violence 
and baffled the intrigues of thoſe bloody 


and deceitful men, againſt whoſe wicked 


deſigns, whether of fraud or force, the 
Antigallican aſſociation was profeſſedly 
| inſtituted. 


Ian 
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In urging the expediency of re-kindling 
the ardour of national animoſity, I might 
aggravate, the meanneſs, the baſeneſs, if 
ſuch meanneſs or baſeneſs were capable of 
Aggravation, of deceit and impoſition. I 
hight paint, in the moſt odious colours the 
contemptible effect it produces on the indi- 
vidual: I might riſe in rhetorical declama- 
tion on theſtill more debaſing and deteſtable 
light it throws on kingdoms and ſtates, on 
political ſocieties and national communities; 3 
which being more dignified and majeſtic 
ought. to be proportionably ingenious and 
reſpectable. I might dwell, with peculiar 
deteſtation and horrour on that ſanguinary 
duplicity of heart as well as tongue, which 
induces this pretendedly poliſhed and af- 
fectedly humane people to carry on even 
ou avowed' hoſtilities by indirect and ſiniſter 
means,—More than once have they been 


known, as at the bloody ſcene of Fontenoy, 

17 00 charge with unlawful materials of de- 
ſtruction, in order to render wounds more 

8 grievous, to ſwell the carnage of death, and 


add 
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1 cruelty to ſlaughter.— And ſhould we 


impute to deſperation, in the want of pro- 


per ammunition, the repeated acts of this 
horrid nature, what ſhall we ſay to their 


known and frequently avowed practice of 
employing traiterous incendiaries to fire 


dock-yards and unarmed inoffenſive com- 
mercial towns ?—Do not paces like 


theſe juſtly denominate the abettors o them 


| bloody of heart, as well as deceit ful at 
tongue I might therefore, I ſay, parti- 
cularly enlarge on the juſtice of applying to 


the French nation the epithets of 4/oody and 
_ deceitful, and the deſcriptive characteriſticks 
of impoſture imputed to the wicked in my 
text.—** Their words were ſofter than oil, 

tho' war wasintheir heart.” But the topic 
1s trite and hackney'd, the duplicity of 
both tongue and heart in the French nation, 
is infamous, as I have already obſerved, to 
a proverb. And yet, notorious as itis to 
the world, and fatally and frequently as 
this country, in particular, hath. experien- 
ced it, how unaccountably are We {till made 


the 
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the dupes of the ſame diſingenuous artifice! 


„ | : | | ; 
As if, under the influence of a lovers infa- 


tuation for an enemy formed for ſeduction, 
we liſten to the odious words that fall from 
his lying lips, and, though repeatedly de- 


ceived, are as ready as before to be deceived 


again |— 


And doth not thisunaccountable Propane: 


ſity, in an ancient experienced nation, ſo 


often and ſo fatally deceived, afford ſome 


_ excuſe, among inexcuſable errors, for our 


deluded brethren of America. Revolted, 


and refractory as they are, fallen from their 


Allegiance to their King, and forgetful of 
the duty they owe their political parent, the 
mother-c6untry, ſurely they are ſomewhat 
excuſable, amidſt their high criminality, in 
that they became, no doubt, in a great mea- 
ſure, thus forgetful; thus refractory, thus 
revolted and fallen, through the deceitful 


arts of that inſiduous enemy to Heir and 


our proſperity. the court of France. If 
the parent- ſtate hath repeatedly fallen into 
| | 1. = 


nn en. 


the ſnares of Gallican perfidy, ſhall ſhe 


not look with ſome compaſſion on the fault, 
the fit fault, heinous as it is, and impoſ- 


ſible to be forgiven, till it be repented of, 


into which the infant-ſtate—her political 
child hath alſo fallen ? Lo 


The -erfonnge and character of a French 


negotiator are emblematical even of the 


father of lies and deceit himſelf. 


Strikingly portrayed do we find ſuch an 
art ful miniſter of political intrigue in the 


perſon of Belial, deſcribed by the ſublime 
imagination of Milton, — 


In a#ion graceful and 3 
He ſeemed for dignity compoſed & high exploit: 
But all was fal/e and Hollou His tongue, 


Dropp'dmanna, &couldmakethewor/eappear 


The better reaſon to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels —forhis thoughts were low, 
To vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful, yet he pleaſed tbe ear. — 


And through the ear, of courſe found the 


way to the heart. Can the mother-country 


then, | 


he 


" 
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then, I ſay again, who hath herſelf been 


deceived by the Gallic Belial, be implac- 


able in her reſentment againſt her young 
and unexperienced child, that hath fallen 
in the ſame ſnare. Obſtinate, indeed, is her 


refuſal to liſten to offers of reconciliation: 


—aggravating her engagement into treaties 


offenſive and defenſive againſt her parent 
ſtate with her ancient and moſt inveterate 
foe :—inſolent the language, in which that 
foe is ſtiled her friend and protector, and 
ſtill more provoking that, in which the mo- 


ther country her conſtant protector and re- 


cent deliverer from that foe, is ſtiled their 
common enemy. — Vet aggravating as are 
theſe circumſtances, if we reflect on the 
arts of the ſeducer, and the inexperience 
of the ſeduced, perhaps ſome mitigation 
of reſentment may be pleaded in favor 
of the latter.—In the ſeverity of ſtrict 

juſtice, indeed, ſo total a renunciation of a 


renewal of amity may deprive the revolted 


Americans of a right to terms,. they have 
ence refuſed, ſhould they hereafter be in- 
clined 
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clined to accept them but I ſubmit it 


with deference to our ſuperiors, would it 
not ill become thoſe, who have been repeat- 


edly unable to reſiſt the ſame ſeduction, to 
puniſh ſo ſeverely, if they had it in their 


power, ths:comumatRen of the ſame error.— 


Permit your Preacher, at leaſt, to in- 


dulge his wiſh, that the once peaceable : and 


fertile plains of the country, to which he 
is attached by the deareſt and moſt tender 
ties, may be again reſtored to the ſame pri- 
vileges of civil and religious liberty, which 
they long enjoyed under the auſpices of 
the Britiſh Government; ere yet their delu- 
ded inhabitants had made the fatal exchan ge 
of real for affected amity, not reflecting 
that the inſi rduous arts of a falſe friend are, 


in effect, more fatal than the hoſtile arms 
of the fierceſt foe. Attached to the Pro- 
vince in which he gras trained up from his 


childhood, by the pleaſing recollection of 
the days of youthtu} expectation, when the 


openin g 
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be 


bpining buit bf life 1 the faireſt 


proſpect of full blown proſperity, he ſtill - 


cheriſhes, after the cruelty. of diſappoint- 
ment, and the rudeneſs of adverſity, a 


ſimilar affection for America, and from 


ſimilar motives, as did the exiled patriots 


of Jerufalem, when carried away captive 


to Babylon. —** By the rivers of Babylon 
they ſat down, yea, they wept when they 


remembered Zion” Zion, once the ha- 


bitation of peace and the ſeat of plenty, 
converted into a ſcene of war and deſo- 
lation. 


Happy, indeed, is it for the unfortunate 
exiles from the revolted colonies, that they 


were not driven into a Baby loniſh Captivi- 


ty. . hey are not reduced to mourn their 


misfortunes in filence, to hang up their 
| harps on the willows, or to be inſulted 
with the taunts of the authors of their cap- 


tivity, requiring of them to be merry, and 
co ſing the ſongs of Zion in a ſtrange land. 


Thanks to the ſupreme diſpoſer of human 
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events, and to the humanity, the liberality 
of Britons ; this Iſland received us with 


open arms, as our common mother-coun- 
try, enabling us with gratitude even to ſing 
the ſongs of Zion in a diftant, though not a 
ſtrange land. The banks of the Thames 
re- echo the grateful notes with a compla- 
cency, that ſilences the voice of regret at 

the diſtance of our beloved ſoil, and the once 
reſounding ſhores of the Deleware,—Can 
there, then, be an individual, who hath 
experienced the effects of this humanity, 
this liberality, this beneficence, who che- 
riſhes not, at the fame time, a wiſh that 
their influence ſhould extend beyond the 
Atlantic, and effect that happy conciliation, 
which would reſtore their fellow- coloniſts 
to all thoſe privileges, which their unhappy 
defection hath fatally forfeited |—Or, can 

there be an individual. at leaſt, in this | 
. congregation, whether a native, or an 

; adopted ſon of Great Britain, that is not 
fired by the diſtreſsful conſequences, with 


indignation, at the deceit and perfidy 
| | of 


FF MON ͤ a. 
bf a nation, againſt whoſe iniquitous and 
inimical deſigns, both open and concealed, 
the members of the Antigallican aſſociation 
 avowedly fet themſelves, as one man, to 
counteract and defeat ? 76 = 


Among the many laudable purpoſes of 
this patriotic aſſociation, could there be one 


more worthy of it, than a reſolution to un- 


deceive, if poſſible, (at leaſt to attempt by 


all poſſible means) to undeceive our unhap- 


pily-deluded coloniſts, as to their fatal con- 
fidence, for fatal, in any caſe, muſt prove 
to them that confidence they place in their 
preſent pretended allies. The French are 
in earneſt to adviſe and even aſſiſt them to 
reſiſt the mother- country, while ſuch con- 


duct contributes to diſtreſs her and deſtroy 
them; but no longer. What were even 


the flattering promiſes, the ſeeming ſup- 
port that deceitful. nation gave the adhe- 
rents to the unfortunate Stewarts, in the 
two Rebellions, they promoted, even in the 


heart of this iſland, ſince the acceſſion of 


E | the 
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the brett 1 to . throne ? Were 


ſuch promiſes and ſupport of any farther 


efficacy than to delude and betray thoſe, 
who confided in them, to their ruin ?—In- 
fluenced by no motives, but thoſe of ſelt- 


intereſt and ſelf- ſufficiency, they would riſe 


not their beſt friend farther up than was 
neceſſary, to make him an inſtrument in 
palling ſome enemy down: and, that once 


effected, the next lep would be to reduce 


that inſtrumental friend to his former or a 
[wer level. Indeed what motive ſhould 
| induce France to befriend America ?—Is 


the Gallic nation, who are notoriouſly, both 


prince and people, the advocates for deſpo- 
tiſm the ſubject as ſubmiſſive a ſlave as 
the Sovereigh an arbitrar F monarch; — can 


ſuch a nation, I ſay, be really in earneſt to 


emancipate the Americans from the yoke 
of Britith oppreſſion ? — Can they be in 
earneſt to obtain for foreigners, their recent 
foes, thoſe bleſſings which they themſelves 
deſpiſe ? Is it for thoſe, who are incon- 


ſcious of the valuable rights of civil and re- 


ligious 
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ligious liberty themſelves, to ſet up for 
vindicators of thoſe rights for others? 


What more than political quixotiſm is this: ? 


No. Be their pretenſions, their promiſes 
what they may, their real deſign and in- 


tentions are of a different complexion. 


Though peace be on their tongues, war is 


in their hearts; though their words be 


ſofter than oil, they will be found, even to , 
their new friends, drawn ſwords. —Should 


the Americans even ſucceed by the prof- 


fered aſſiſtance of France, ſo far as to eſta- 


bliſh their political independence, dearly _ 


muſt they pay the price of Gallican per- 


_ fidy. —Dearly, indeed, will they abide the 


boaſt ſo vain of a French alliance. Or, 


were it otherwiſe for a while, to whom 


_ would America apply on the firſt pretext, 
(and pretexts.a French court would ſoon 


find) for diſagreement. Would ſuch no- 
minal independents apply to Britain as ainſt 


a Gallican enemy? And where elſe could 


they apply to prevent their becoming on 


the firſt rupture the conquered oN of 
| E France? 
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France ?—lIf they prefer not, therefore the 
becoming ſlaves to popery and the arbitrary 
power of a French King, to the being ſub- 
je& to a proteſtant prince and the limited 
power of a Britiſh Government, it is an 


infatuation in them amounting to little 
leſs than Frenzy, to accept of ſo ſhort- 


lived an independency from the power of 
France. On the other hand, ſhould they 
not ſucceed in their foſtered hopes of even 
ſuch flattering independency, will it be ei- 


ther in the will or power of that nation tq 


prevent the ſlighteſt mortification, they 
muſt feel at being reduced to their former 
dependence and obedience ?—No. Their 
preſent abettors, will, like the grand ſedu- 
cer of mankind, be the firſt to reproach 


them with the ſpirit of Rebellion, and to 


point the finger of ſcorn at, their nen 
in the day of diſtreſs. 


Their preſent hows: indeed, that this day 


of ſcorn and deriſion may not come upon 


them, are founded on the very arts of de- 


ception 
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ception by which they have themſelves 


been deceived: fallacious hopes! They 5 


poſſeſs themſelves ſtrongly with the preju- 
dice, that the ſame powers of perſuaſion 
which prevailed in their councils, will pre- 
vail on the court of Spain, to engage ina 

cauſe adopted by a power, with which it is 


' known to be in a cloſe and moſt intimate 


political connection. To judge by the paſt 
effects of Gallic perſuaſion and perfidy, ſuch 
an event is far from being placed beyond 
the bounds of probability; but, if Provi- 
. dence ſo order it, let us reſolutely meet 
the deſtined event. In this, alſo, to judge 
of future events from the paſt, the cir- 


cumſtance is not to be dreaded. ' Bri= 


tain hath hardly ever ſuffered more, from 
the arms of France and Spain united, 

than ſhe hath done from thoſe of either 
alone. If the peril be greater, and theie 
be more enemies to encounter, victory 
hath. more laurels, and more prizes to be- 
ſtow on the conquerors. —At the ſame 
time, to meet ſo formidable a force, as that 
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of two fuck hoſtile powers united, it is exe 
; pedient that we ſhould be armed at all 
points, and prepared to repel it. To pro- 
mote this preparation, permit me to recom- 
mend with the warmeſt and ſincereſt zeal, 
the exertion of that patriotic and praiſe-wor- 
thy ſpirit ofnational partiality and navalen- 
terprize, which have on former occaſions 
diſtin guiſhed, as well the Aſſociation of An- 
tigallicans, as many public ſpirited individu- 
als, who have liberally and largely riſked 
their private fortunes for the general good. 
—To the honour of the Ladies, and thoſe 
ſome of the firſt diſtinction, I might here 


make an eulogium on ſuch as have contri- 


buted to the equipment of private ſhips of 
war, generouſſy beſtowing the reward of 
their ſucceſs on thoſe brave ſons of the 
waves who ſo hardly earned, and courage- 


ouſly deſerved it, ; 


On one circumſtance of a different na- 
ture, the. evil of which is grown to an 
2larmi»s and enormous heighth, let me 

”— dwell 
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d well for a moment. This is the practice | 
of defrauding the cuſtoms by a contraband 
illicit trade; a practice, which, however 
lightly it may hitherto havebeen conſidered | 
under the vulgar term of ſmuggling, is an 
offence that, both in a moral and political 

view, cannot but be confidered as highly | 
criminal in the offender, as it is prejudicial 

to individuals and the public. Even our 
American troubles, as well as the ſucceſs of 
French impoſition and artifice, may be i im- 
puted, in a great degree to this corrupted 
ſource. It is a practice, that carries with 
it, at once, the baſeneſs of fraud, the cruelty 
of robbery, and the criminality of treaſon. 
For what but a cheat, a robber, and a trai- 
tor to his country, is he, who by evading 
the payment of legal impoſts, underſells 
the trader, and robs the public treaſury of 
the fair means of making war, or of ob- 
taining peace. | 


Of the particular views and proceedings 
of the Antigallican Aſſociation, [ have, at 
preſent 
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preſent little to add of the printed abſtract 


of its riſe and progreſs, annexed to my laſt 


anniverſary diſcourſe.— It may not be im 


proper to mention, however, that fince laft 


year, meaſures have been ſuggeſted by an 
honourable and worthy Brother, whoſe la- 


bours of love for the promotion of the aſſo- 


ciation are too well known to require here 


an enumeration, and thoſe meaſures adopt- 


ed for the eſtabliſhment of a fund for the 


relief of ſuch induſtriqus members of the 


aſſociation, as have unfortunately come to 
| decay. The ſociety bath alſo made provi- 


ſion for the fitting out of more than twice 


their former number of lads, for the ſea- 
| ſervice.— This is, indeed, a favorite object 


of the aſſociation, which they anxiquſly 


with to be enabled ſtill farther to extend, 


as being of a peculiar ſervice to a maritime 


and commercial country. It is indeed an 


object, which reverberates on my ear the 


words of the prophet, —** Bethouaſhamed, 


O Zidon; for the fea hath ſpoken, even 


; the 
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the firength of the ſea, 2 1 tn 


not, nor bring forth children, neither do I 


nouriſh up young men.” That this great 
metropolis, like Zidon, the martofnations, 
may not merit the like reproach, but exert, 


in every reſpect, that ſpirit of loyalty and 
: public virtue, which is the duty of all who 
enjoy the bleſſings of providence, under 
the protection of civil Government,. may 


God of his infinite mercy grant, to whom 


pe, &. 
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THE BENEFIT os 


' POOR MARRIED WOMEN, 
Lying-in at their own Houſes. 


* 


GENESIS XVI. 11. 


And the Angel of the Lord ſaid unto her, be- 
hold, thou art with child, and ſhalt bear 
a fon, and ſhalt call his name Iſhmael ; 

_ becauſe the Lord hath heard thy offiition. 


HOUGH patience and reſignation 
underthe ſufferance of thoſe ſorrows, . 
which Divine Juſtice denounced on the diſ- 
obedience of our firſt parents, be the indiſ- 
penſable duty of every daughter of Eve; 
it is no leſs incumbent on every daughter 
and ſon of Adam, to mitigate thoſe ſorrows, 
as 


W 


as far as Divine Providence hath put in their 
power the means of alleviation. In that 
5 portion of Holy Scripture, now more im- 
mediately before us, we have an early in- 
ſtance of the peculiar interpoſition of that 5 
Providence in behalf of a poor outcaſt ; an 
Egyptian bond-woman of the houſehold of 
Abraham, —of Hagar, the handmaid of his 
aged and barren conſort, Sarah ;—who, for 
the pious purpoſe of raiſing children to that 
highly favoured Patriarch, gave her after 
the cuſtom of thoſe primitive ages to her 
huſband Abraham towife. The conſequence 


of this indulgence on the part of the miſ- 
treſs, naturally produced high thoughts and 
8 imperious behaviour on that of the maid; | 
in whoſe eyes, when ſhe found the had 1 
conceived, her barren miſtreſs became def= . 
picable. Then . Sarah ſaid unto Abraham, ä 
my wrong be unto thee ; I have given my 1 
maid into thy boſom ; and when ſhe {aw. 
_ that. ſhe had conceived, I was deſpiſed in | 
her eyes: the Lord judge between me and . 
thee; but Abraham ſaid unto Sarah, Behold, | 


„ thy 
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= thy maid 1s in thy hand, do to her as it 


pleaſeih thee. And when Sarah dealt hard- 
ly with her, ſhe fled from her face.” And 


yet, undef all theſe circumſtances, even un- 


der the complicated guilt of inſolence and 
ingratitude, the Angel of the Lord found 


her by a fountain of water in the wilder- 
neſs.—The Heaven- directed ſteps of the 


wandering fugitive, were led to a fountain 
of water; not only a ſource of natural re- 
freſhment, but typical of the well-ſpring of 
living water, the fountain of divine grace, 


the ſpiritual ſource of our ſalvation nor 


was this all, an Angel was directly ſent to 
conſole and adviſe her. Return, ſaid he, 
to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf to her 


hands; intimating, that a favourable re- 


ception was prepared for her, by forgive- 
neſs and commiſeration. Nor was ſhe in- 
conſcious of the impropriety of her former 
conduct, or unmindful of the preſent relief 


providentially afforded her, for ſhe called 


the celeſtial meſſenger, by the emphatic - 


name of. Thou God leſt me,” and ſaid, 


F PR. Hane 
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— Have [ here alſo looked after him that 5 


ſeth me.“ The event anſwered her ex- 
pectations; for the Lord never diſappoint- 
eth them who put their truſt in him. She 


returned, and according to the promiſe of 


the Angel, became the mother of unnum- 
beret multitudes. 


| Prbin this pailage in ſacred hiftory we 
may learn, not only how acceptable to 
God is the ſubmiſſion of the contrite, af- 


flicted heart, but what an important object, 


in the general diſpenſations of Providence, 


is the preſervation of women in their ſtate 


of pregnancy, and their delivery from dan- 
ger, in the hour of nature's ſorrow. The 


8 of recommending, therefore, in 


the houſe of God, an TP formed 


on fo truly benevolent a deſign is, I pre- 


ſume, too univerſally obvious to need illuſ- 
tration Such an inſtitution is the Lying- 
in Charity that has been feveral years 


] eſtabliſhed i in this Metropolis, for deliver- 
ing poor married women at their own habi- 


—— 
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tations; and to the ſupport of which I am 
called upon, in the diſcharge of my duty, 


at this time to direct your attention. 


To your feelin gs as nen, - to your under- 
ſtandings, as members of ſociety, and to your 
ſenſe of religion as Chri/tians, ſhall I pro- 
ceed accordingly to urge the more ſtriking 
motives that ſuggeſt themſelves in it's be- 
half. Theſe motives, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
alſo under three heads; tho/e of humanity, 
thoſe of 5 70 and thoſe of 17 


By motives a humanity, I mean ſuch as 
lead us almoſt involuntarily to pity the ſuf- 
ferings of the afflicted ; and to afford relief 
to the diſtreſſed, merely from an innate 
principle of compaſſion, without regard to 
the merit of the ſufferers, or reſpect to the 
moral and religious duty we lie under to 
. relieve them. 8 | 


It hath been frequently urged that ſelf- 
love and ſocial are the ſame. Their firſt. 
principles are, doubtleſs, derived, as their 

F 2 a final 
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fi nal conſequences 'tend, in the courſe of 
providence, to anſwer the ſame benevolent 


purpoſes ;- but ſo narrow are the views of 


the human mind, and ſo confined the affec- 
tions of the human heart, that it has been 


as plauſibly urged, that all benevolence is 
centered in /e/f. 


It is, ſay the teachers of this ſelfiſh 


philoſophy, with a view torelieve ourſelves 
that we relieve others; we either fee/ or 


fear, ſay they, for ourſelves in beholding 


oth:rs in pain and diſtreſs. Be it ſo,—let 


us even ſuppoſe that motives of mere huma- 


nity are ſelfiſh ; is not a feeling for the 
diſtreſs a ſymp thiſing concern in the 


affliction of a fellow-creature, one of the 


moſt amiable qualities, ene of the moſt noble 


and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtieks of hu- 


man nature? Even the brutes themſelves, 


poſſeſs a jellowfeeling for the ſufferings of 


their ſpecies ; ſo that an unfeeling man or 
woman is a mo/ter in the creation. 


Among 


— 
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Among the viciſſitude of cares, and va- 
riety of ſorrows, to which our nature is li- 
able, there is none ſo nearly intereſting, 
ſo deeply affecting, as is the ſituation of a 
pregnant woman, on the approach of her 

delivery. It is impoſlible for perſons of 
any ſenſibility, not to be in ſome meaſure, 
touched with the danger, and anxious for 
the ſafety of every object in ſo critical a cir- 
cumſtance ;—even when that object is in 
aſfluence, and wants for no aſſiſtance which 
the nature of her caſe requires. We can- 
not help being ſolicitous for her welfare, 
notwithſtänding we have reaſon to think 
that with ſuch, ** though ſorrow laſteth for 
a night, oy returneth in the morning.“ 
But is this the caſe with the lower order, 
the meaner ranks of ſociety ?—Chilled by 
the cold hand of penury, {ſcarce capable of 
providing proper ſuſtenance fora numerous 
family even in the full enjoyment of health, 
how trying is the ſtate of a parent called up- 
on to make thoſe other proviſions, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the very /ife of a woman in child- 

4 bed 
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bed and her new born offspring ?.—[t were 
ealy to paint a pathetic picture of the dif- 
treſs of a poor family labouring under ſuch 
a weight of the molt affecting concerns, of 
a loving huſband and tender father, anxious 


for the ſafety of both, yet deſtitute, per- 


haps, at ſo critical a juncture, of the means 
of exerting his accuſtomed induſtry fortheir 
ſupport, or, if happy enough to have thoſe 
means in his power, incapable nevertheleſs 
of procuring, from a conſtant though labo- 
rious employment, more than is neceſſary 
for the bare ſubſiſtence of the day. —lt 
were, I fay, eaſy to deſcribe the ſcene of woe 
which poverty preſents to the compaſſion 
ate in ſuch cafes; but I wiſh not to move 
your paſſions, it is your reaſon I addreſs. 
In fact, ſuch ſcenes of affliction need no ar- 
tificial colouring, they are already drawn 
by the hand of nature in every ſuſceptible | 
heart and thinking mind. Is there a huſ- 
band, is there a wife in this aſſembly, to 
whom the wants of ſuch a family, in their 
aggravation, do not ſuggeſt themſelves ? 
| | If 
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If there are, they muſt be bappy enough not 


to know what the wretched feel, or fo m ifera- 
ble as to be theme ves totally unfeeling. | 


F rom motives of delicacy; I forbear to 


urge thoſe inducements, which pecularly 
intereſt my female auditors on the Prefeire | 
; occaſion. DES En 


It were injurious to ſuppoſe them ſo void 


of the charaQeriſtic virtue of their ſex; as 


to be unſuſceptible of pry, in regard to that 
diſtreſs, which ey bemſelves moſt porg- 

nantly feel. It were uncharitable to ſup- 
poſe, that there can be one female heart or 


hand not liberally open to relieve the indi- 
gent mother from the great danger of child- 


birth. 


From motives of loyalty and reſpect, 
however, I am induced to point out to their 


Imitation the ſhinin g example of the amia- 


ble conſort of our gracious Sovereign ; at 


wWhoſe maternal inſtance, this charity ſtands 


honoured with the immediate patronage of | 
oo th - - 
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the heir apparent to the crown. But if mo- 
tives of mere humanity are ſo trite and fa- 
miliar as to need no farther recommendation 
to this aſſembly, thoſe of public utility on 


which this charity claims peculiar regard, 


are nat perhaps quite ſo obvious. An inſti- 


tution, deſtitute of the popular advantage 
of thoſe conſpicuous and coſtly edifices, 
which attract the eye of paſſengers, and 
ſerve as a local memento, conſtantly re- 
minding the public of their exiſtence, makes 


its uſefulneſs known but by ſlow degrees. 
This, like the hand of charity itſelf, dif- 
fuſes it's bleſſings in ſecrecy and ſilence, 


and may, therefore, paſs unnoticed and un- 
aſſiſted by thoſe, who are liberal only in 
the eyes of men, and do good merely from 
motives of oſtentation. But, be it remem- 


bered, that though true charity worketh 
in ſecret, it will be rewarded openly. Be 


it alſo duly conſidered, to which the pre- 
ference ſhould be given, the applauſe of 
men, or the approbation of God !— 


The 
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Theutility of public hoſpitals is more ſtri- 
kingly apparent from the circumſtance of 


the ſeveral objects of their charity being 
collected together; ſo that the benefits of 


the whole eſtabliſhment are exhibited, as it 
were, at one view. This circumſtance, I 
ſay, apgrandizes, if it does not ſometimes 


exaggerate the real uſefulneſs of ſuch inſti- 
tutions. The preſent charity, on the other 
hand, labours in point of notoriety under 


the diſadvantage of having its ſeveral ob- 
jects divided and ſeperately relieved 
throughout the vaſt extent of ſowideand po- 


pulous a metropolis, as the city and ſu- 
\ burbs of London. The ſame reaſons, there- 


fore, that render it the more extenſively 


uÿſeful, at the ſame time render it's excel- 
lence the leſs obvious. We regard with 
admiration objects of collected good or ac- 


cumulated evil, while the ſeveral parts of 
which they are compoſed, are ſeparately 
too inconſiderable to engage our attention. 


The number of poor women relieved laſt | 
year by this charity, according to the prin- 


ted 
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ted accountofit publiſhed by the governors, 
was no leſs than four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſixty- two; and from its firſt eſta- 


bliſhment to this time, fifty-four thouſand. 
have been relieved in the wh le. What 


a figure would not ſuch a number of poor 
people make within the walls and in the 
annals of an hoſpital ? But how immenſe 
Muſt be the expence of affording them re- 


| lief.—It may be objected, indeed, by the 


inconfiderate, that in the mode of the pre- 
ſent inſtitution, relief is not furniſhed to 
them in the /ame degree. In the fame an- 


ner, it certainly is not; but in an epra/, if 


not a greater degree, it moſt certainly is; 
and a proper attention to the circumſtances 
of the caſe will readily evince the truth of 
this aſſertion. To enter on a particular 
detail of the neceſſities of the labduring poor 
and the methods the moſt efficacious for 


their relief, would take up too much of your | 
preſenttime; but there neęds little reflection 
to become ſenſible, that of all the blellings 


of Providence, from whatever ſource deri- 
| Co ved 
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ved, there are none ſo truly acceptable, ſo 
_ efficacioully bountiful, as thoſe which are 

brought home to our own houſe, The ſepara- 

tion, indeed, of a huſband and wife from 
each other or their family, cannot poſſibly 
ever be attended with ſuch diſtreſſing in- 


coyveniences as at ſuch a time and on fach 
occaſion : domeſtic relief is, therefore, of all 
others the moſt neceſlary,—the moſt eſſen- 
tial. — The Angel of the Lord doth not, 


indeed, in this caſe, as in that of the fugitive 


Hagar, find the object of his care literally 
in a wilderneſs: yet in effect ſhe is equally 


deſtitute, equally for/orn ; and it is a la- 


mentable fact, that 90 modeſt to beg, too honeſt 


to ſteal, the diſtreſſed woman, labouring 
with child, may periſh for want in the 


ſtreets of this plentiful, this populous city, 
as certainly as in the deſerts of Arabia. 


Will it be cruelly ſuggeſted that, were 
ſuch relief univertally extended, it would 


encourage a remiſſion of induſtry, and a 
neglect of EI in the miſerable ob- 


jects 
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jects whoſe cauſe Iplead. Alas! the author | 


of ſuch a ſuggeſtion mult be ſtrangely un- 


acquainted with the circumſtances of the 


working poor of this great city. If families, 
in the middle ſtation of life find the utmoſt 
circumſpeCtion neceſſary in order toconfine 
their moderate and unavoidable expences 
weithin their income, how much more dif- 
ficult muſtit be for the artizan and labourer, 


whoſe wages amount not to a tenth part of 


ſuch a competency, to procure a bare ſub- 


ſiſtence. That in ſo multitudinous a claſs 
of people as our labouring poor, there arc 


to be found numbers occaſionally indolent 


and idle, is not to be denied: it were a 
miracle it ſhould be otherwiſe ; but this 
you will allow me to obſerve is by no 


means their general character. Temper- 


ance and labour, for the moſt part, ren- 
ver them prolific; and the decent proviſion 
they generally contrive 'to make for their 
numerous families, from their little carn- 
ings, is a ſufficient proof of the induſtry 
And e that prevail among them. 


Will 
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Will the relief, afforded them by this 


charity be undervalued as too ſmall and un- 
worthy their acceptance ? The contrary 
is daily experienced from the conſtant ap- 


plications made for relief, and the gratitude 
with which it is univerſally received, But 


paſſing over the advantages derived from 
this charity to individuals, let us conſider 


its /mportance to the community at large. It 


is an eſtabliſhed truth, a truth which the 


great and wealthy cannot hear of too often 
—that on the claſs of the labouring poor 


depend the frength, wealth and grandeur 


of a nation. They are allowedly the ſup- 


port of our fleets, our armies, and ma- 


nufactories :—they are the ſinews of the 
ſtate, the very nerves on whoſe organiza- 


tion it's political happineſs depends. Can 
there now, my brethren, be an object of 
greater public utility than the preſervation 
of life and health in the ſeveral individuals 


of this claſs, and a provident care of their 


population ? Or, can any thing tend more 


| directſy to anſwer thofe important purpoſes 


than 
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than the views of the preſent charitable in- 
ſtitution How expedient is it, that they 
ſhould meet with relief and ſupport, under 
thoſe difficulties, which it is the intereſt of 
civil ſociety, as well as the deſigns of na- 
ture and providence, they ſhould occaſion- 


ally encounter. It is not only important 


to ſociety alſo, that the lower order of peo- 
ple ſhould be ſuſtained and encouraged in 


lawful population ; but that the health of 


the child as well as the mother be reſpected, 
How neceflary is it that they, who are 
born to labour, ſhould be robuſt ?—That 
they ſhould not be maimed or mutilated in 


the birth, or for want of proper ſubſequent - 
care be crippled, or otherwiſe injured in 
health or limb, ſo as to render them a bur- 


then to that community which they are 
both naturally and politically born to ſup- 
port? In the prevention of ſuch unhappy 


caſualties (too frequently among the labour- 
ing poor, from the unſkilfulneſs of unin- 


ſtructed mid wives) the utility of the chari- 
table inſtitution in queſtion is abundantly 


con- 
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conſpicuous; and that not only in regard to 


the objects immediately relieved under it's 
inſtitution, but to all other poor women 
attended by the midwifes employed by this, 

charity, who are properly inſtructed by 
it's regular phyſicians, and conveniently 


fituated in every part of the town, 


I might proceed to enumerate many 
other conſiderations of utility, in behalf of , 
this inſtitution, did I think any more were, 
at this time neceſſary, or in this place to 


be urged with propriety. 


The laſt head of my diſcourſe preſents - 
motives of ſuperior conſideration to thoſe 


of either common humanity or public uti- 


lity.—Theſe are thoſe of genuine piety. 
The love of man, however laudable, is 
infinitely inferior both in its nature and 
conſequences to the love of God. This is 


that true ſpirit of charity, which hideth a 


multitude of ſins: that ſpirit, without 


which, though a man had faith to remove 


mountains, 
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mountains, though he ſhould give all his 


worldly goods to the poor, yea, his own. 


body to be burned, it would avail him no- 
thing. To the humane, who compaſſion- 
ate the diſtreſſed, to the prudent, who 
ſupport the uſeful, the approbation and ap- 


plauſe of the ue and the goodare undoubt- 
edly due; but the pious chriſtian, who for 


the love of God, and in imitation of the 


bright example of our bleſſed Lord and Sa- 


viour Jefus Chriſt, doeth good unto all, and 
under all circumſtances, a more glorious 


reward is reſerved: ** When the Son of man 


| ſhall come in his glory; and all the Angels 


with him; then ſhall he ſit upon his throne, 


and before him hall. be gathered all nations; 
and he ſhall ſay to the righteous, Come ye 


bleſſed of my father, inherit the kingdom, 
prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat, Iwas thirſty, and ye gave 


me drink: I was a ſtranger, and ye took 
me in;—Naked and ye cloathed me: 1 


Was ſick and ye viſited me: I was in pri- 
ſon, 


Oka il aa th . 
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fon and ye came unto me: at leaſt, in 


doing theſe things for the leaſt of mine, 


ye did it unto me Come and enter into 


the joy of thy Lord] Let us conceive now 
| theſe ſeveral circumſtances of hoſpitality 


and charity, heightened by the eircum- 


ſtance of a mother labouring with the 


throws of nature's ſorrow, and if there be 
any. degrees in the happineſs reſerved as 


the reward of pious charity, ſuperlative is 


the premium of bliſs. Nor is the concep- = 
tion preſumptuous, if we be permitted re- 
verentially to plead theamazinghiimiliation 


of our bleſſed Lord, in condeſcending to be 


himſelf. in the ſame lowly circumſtances. 


The Son of man, even our Saviour, Chriſt 


the Lord, when he took upon him bur na- 


ture, had not, when he came into the 
world, a pillow, on which to lay his head! 


His mother Mary, the eſpouſed wife of one 


of the labouring poor of Nazareth, of Jo- 


ſeph, a Carpenter, was delivered of the hea- 
venly babe, even in the ſtable of a common 
inn; his cradle, a manger — What an hum- 


8 | ble 
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ble fituation forthe Saviour of the world !— 
And how highly favoured of God, both the 
ignorant ſhepherds, and the learned ſages, 
whom the Angel of the Lord, and the ſtar 
in the eaſt, providentially directed to Beth- 
lehem !—And yet, at a due diſtance, and 
in pious imitation of primitive righteouſneſs, 
may even modern charity, ariſing from the 
_ fame chriſtian principle, preſume in hum 
ble boldneſs, to glory in the explicit con- 
ſtruction of that divinely inſpiring promiſe 
of our great and glorious Redeemer. In as 
much as ye did it to one of the leaſt of mine 
* did it unto me. 


If, after bing attention, however, te 
motives ſo affecting, ſo convincing, ſo en- 
couraging as thoſe of hutnanity, utility. 
and piety, which I have mentioned, there 
| ſhould be „il wanting inducements to ex- 


cite the liberality of my audience on the 


preſent intereſting occaſion I ceaſe to per- 
ſuade— I addreſs not the unfeeling, — the 
unthinking, or the uncharitable; —harſi 

and 
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ünd ungrateful epithets to which, that 


not a ſingle auditor in this aſſembly may be 
juſtly obnoxious; but that every one may 
be animated, by that truly laudable and 
pious ſpirit of benevolence, not only be- 
coming us as men, brethren, and chriſtians, 
but entitling us, through the merits of our _ 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to that ex- 
ceeding great rewatd, which he hath de- 
tlaredly provided for the truly charitable ; 
may God of his infinite mercy grant, — 
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He fhall judge the poor of the people, Be ſhall 
Jave the children of the needy. — 1 
8 the prayer of the royal Plalmiſt, 2 
portion of which I have taken for my 
text, he p rophetically deſcribes at once 
the glory of the reign of his ſon Salomon, 
and of that of which it was a type, the 
kingdom of Chriſt upon earth, or the ble. 
hogs of the Gol] * diſpenſation, under the 
| OS > eſtabliſh- 


* 


— 
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eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. In this de- 
ſcription, one of the firſt and principle ob- 
jects, is the righteous judgment diſpenſed 


to the poor, and particularly the ſa. vation 
of the children ot the needy.— The care 


of the poor, indeed, hath been conſidered, 
by the ſacred penman, both under the diſ 


penſation of the Law and the G oſpel, of 
ſdo important and ſo momentous a concern, 
that they have, at all times, committed it 
to the charge of the opulent and Succeſsful, 


as one of the firſt of religious and moral 


duties. Even before the inſtitution of the 


ceremonial feaſts of the. paſſover, of the 


weeks or of the tabernacles, before a mul- 


titude of inferior obligations, the following 


command was repeatedly and religiouſly 


laid on God's choſen people, —Iſrael. If 


there be among you a poor man, one of 


thy brethren, within any of thy gates, in 


the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, thou ſhalt not harden thy heart, nor 
ſhut thine hand from thy poor brother.— 


But thou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto 
him, | 
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him, and ſhalt ſurely lend him /ufficient for 
his need Thou ſhalt ſurely 6 rVE him, and 
thine heart ſhall not be grieved when thou 


: giveſt him, becauſe that for hi thing, the ; 1 
Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in all thy | 


works, and in all things to which thou 


putteſt thine hand. 8 


Can there be a as more expreſly com- 


manded, or a reward more firmly promiſ- 
ed for the diſcharge of it?—But alas! fo 


powerful is the perverſene/e of human na- 


ture, and ſo ſtrangely averſe are many 


grown to the diſcharge of even the moſt ra- 


_ tionalof religious duties, that . the deſtruc- 


tion of the poor is ſtill their poverty, for 


the poor man his hated even of his own 


neighbour.” And yet, ©* whoſo mocketh _ 


the poor, ſays Solomon, reproacheth his 
| maker; for the rich and the poor meet 


together, and the Lord is the maker of 
them all.“ Hence, ſaith that king of wiſ- 


dom, The righteous confidereth thecauſe 


of the poor, but the wicked regardeth not 
? ” to 
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to know it. And wicked, indeed; muſt 


be that man, whois regardleſs of ſuch a 


cauſe; not only in his wilful neglect of 


the duty enjoined him, but in his want of 


faith and truſt in the word of God, who, 


in all ages, hath ſo repeatedly and liberally 


| promiſed to beſtow his bleſſings on the diſ- 
charge of ſuch duty. Nor have fuch pro- 
miſes been leſs liberally made or ſuch duty 
eſs zealouſſy enforced under the Goſpel 
155 than they were under the Law. The pre- 


dilection of our Saviour himfelf, in favour 


of the poor, of him, ** who became poor, 


that through his poverty, as the Apoſtle | 


exprefles it, we ſhould become rich.“ — 
Our Saviour's regard, I ſay, to the cauſe of 
the poor, was on every occaſion remarkably 
conſpicuous. His divine example was ac- 
cordingly followed, by his immediate Diſ- 

ciples, and by the primitive Chriſtians of 


the earlieſt ages. We read in the acts of 


the Apoſtles of the choice of deacons for the 
adminiſtration of proper ſuſtenance to poor 


widows and-others; and in the epiſtle of 


St. 


\ bleſſed to give than to receive. 
countries of Chriſtendom, the ſubſiſtence 
of the poor ſtill depends on this exerciſe of 
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St Paul to che Kommis, of contributions 
being raiſed in Macedonia and Achaia, for : 


the poor at Jerufalem.—$0 early did Chriſ- 
tianity begin to prove the great Archetype 


of the good and glorious reign of king So- 
lomon, deſcribed in the grateful and exult- 
ing declarations of his inſpired Father the 


royal Pſalmiſt.—Purſuing a line of conduct 
ſoconſiſtent with that univerſal benevolence, 


which is the diſtinguiſhing mark of our 
Holy Religion, the Chriſtians of ſucceeding 


ages continued to ſupply the wants of their 


neceſſitous brethren; encouraged by the 


promiſe, and fully confiding in the word, 
of him, who hath declared, —** It is more 
In moſt 


religious charity: whence the poor houſes, 


even in ſome Proteſtant countries are ſtill 
ſtiled God's houfes, though in this nation, 
the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity appears to 
have many years ago, loſt /o. much of it's 


influence, as to reduce the Legiſlature to 
| tie 
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the neceſſity of exacting, by the coertion 
of parochial rates, ſuch contributions as the 


Bard hand of avarice, or the cold one of irre- 


gion, withheld from the general ſtock of 
public charity. Well deſigned, however, 
and extenſive as ſuch proviſion is in gene- 
ral allowed to be, it falls far ſhort of the 


various occaſions, in which the humane 
and truly charitable might eſſentially ſerve 
the poor, to the preſervation of peace and 


good order in ſociety, and to the promo- 


tion of true religion and ſincere piety; ren- 
dering them. at once, uſeful to man, and 


acceptable toGod.—Among theſe occaſions 
may be ranked the charitable inſtitution, 
I am defired, at this time, particularly to 


recommend to your attention ; that of ſuſ- 


taining ſome, and cloathing, educating, and 


apprenticeing a great number of children of 


both ſexes, the offspring of poor pariſhion- j 


ers, unable to make ſuch a parental pro- 


viſion for them, as it is a pity, (not to ſay 
a diſgrace to an opulent Chriſtian commu- 
nity, ) the child of the © via and meaneſt 


indivi- 
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individual ſhould want. — An inſtitution 
this that leads me naturally to expatiate on 


the ſesand declaration of my text. He 
| ſhall 


By this charity, which. 1s ſupported only by „ ſub- 
ſcriptions and collections at ſermons, (and not any other aſſiſt- 
ance from the pariſh rates, as there is reaſon to think too many 
perſons imagine) one hundred and one boys and ſeventy girls, 
are annually cloathed; have ſhoes and ſtockings twice a year; 
are furniſhed with books, &c. and are inſtructed in the principles 
of the chriſtian religion according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The boys are tavght to read, write, and caſt accompts; 
the girls to read, write, knit, and do plain houſhold work; and 
both, when of age, are put out to ſuitable trades, or ſervices: | 
With every boy and girl apprenticed by the Truſtees, are given 

tauo pounds two fbillings, to clothe them, together with a bible, 
common prayer book, and the whole duty of man. 

The Truſtees, being deſirous. of making this charity more 
uſeful to the public, intend (as ſoon as their fund will admit) to 
take the girls wholly into the ſchool-houſe, and maintain them 
at the expence of the truſt. By this means the poor children 
will in a great meaſure be preſerved from the influence of thoſe 
bad examples they would otherwiſe be too likely to meet wit, 


both at home and abroad, after their ſchool-hours. 


Sixteen of the girls, (moſt of which are the children of poor 
pariſhioners legally ſettled, preference always being given to 
them) they have already taken entirely from their parents, and 
are lodged, boarded, and inſtructed in all forts of houſehold. 
work, beſides the ſchooling which they have in common with 
the reſt of the children. 

This laudable inſtitution is moſt earneſtly recommended to the 
confideration of every benevolent mind, for protection and aſũſt- 


anee; as the diſtreſſes of a laborious parent are thereby alleviated, 
their helpleſs infant reſcued from want and miſery, taught true 
humility and obedience to their ſuperiors, and thereby rendered 


of uſe to the community in general, as honeſt and uſeful ſervants. _ 
Any perſon ſubſcribing one pound or apwards annually, is 


entiled to recommend children, which will be admitted in their 


proper turn, provided that the circumſtances of ſuch children 
be agreeable to the rules of the ſchool; and a ſubſcriber of two 
pounds annually, is a perpetual Truſtee. 


since 
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ſhall ſave the children of the needy.” Of 
King $9/omon, this was ſpoken, as an in- 
ſtance of his wiſdom and. piety of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, it was 
ſpoken as an inſtance of that boundleſs ex- 
tenſion of mercy and Divine Grace, which 
was diſplayed in his taking upon him 
human nature, and effecting the profeſſed 
purpoſe of his miſſion, the great end of 
Chriſtianity, —the ſeeking and ſaving that 
which was loſt.— Le, indeed, to all good 


purpoſes in this world, and probably to 


thoſe of the world to come, without the 
particular and miraculous interpoſition of 
Divine Grace, muft be moſt of the untu- 
tored, uninſtructed, and therefore unprin- 
cipled children of the unaſſiſted poor.— 
That theſe rely pitiable objects, even in- 
nocent as — may be po gn _ the 


4D Sirice the inſtitutions of theſe @oo ther have been 


apprenticed, vis. 
To laborious trades, manufactories, &c. 8 
including 20 to the ſea ſervice, 4 . 
Jo houſhold work, Sc. - - - — 445 girle 
Beſides nearly as many more who haveqhad education, Cc. and 
bave been taken out by relations or Aa or ages been al 
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actual corruptions of the world, are yet 
included in the predicament of being /of, 
appears from the declaration of our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf.— Take heed, that ye 


deſpiſe not one of theſe little ones; for the 


ſon of man is come to ſave that which was 
loft.” From the diſobedience and fall of 
our firſt parents, until the coming of Chriſt, 
the whole world lay under the guilt of fin. 
The whole creation; ſays the Apoſtle 
Paul, was in the bondage of corruption: — 
it groaned and travailed, like a woman in 
pain, *till the time of i it's deliverance and 
refreſhing came.” We are all by nature, 
therefore, as born in fin, the children of 
wrath, from whom, if the Goſpel of Chrift 
be hid, it is, in the words of the Apoſtle, 
hid to them that are loft.” — And in this 
Rate were not only grown perſons and ac- 
tual tranſgreſſors of the moral law, who 
were more particularly entitled to the ap- 


pellation of finners, and ſtood foremoſt in 


the rank of ſuch as were loſt, but even 
little children; ſuch as Chriſt himſelf 
| pointed 
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pointed out as emblems o humility ; Whoſe 


reſemblance he required in every convert 
to Chriſtianity :—even theſe, I ſay, appear 


evidently to be included in the general ſitu- 


ation of thoſe that were loſt, —— 


And if children of every denomination, 


the children of wealthy, prudent, learned 


and pious parents, wanting neither the 


means nor the will of inſtructing them early 


in the knowledge of moral and religious 
obligations ;—of parents, anxious to inſtill 


into their infant minds a ſenſe of the infi- 
nite importance of faith in Chriſt, and what 


a crucified Redeemer hath done for their 
immortal ſouls ;—if the children of ſuch, 
the beſt of parents, are to be ranked among 
the number of thoſe which were loſt ;—of 
thoſe which the ſon of man came expreſsly 
to ſave ; as how much more loſt, may we 
not look upon thoſe unfortunate innocents, 


the unhappy children of poor, imprudent, 
ignorant, irreligious, and perhaps profli- 
gate parents, who want not only the means 

and 
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and abilities, but may want alſo the will 
to give proper inſtruction totheir offspring! 


Need I obſerve, that it is to ſupply the 
want of theſe means and abilities, natural 


or habitual, in poor parents that parochial 
| charity ſchools were, by voluntary contri- 
| butions, firſt inſtituted ?—Not very many 

years are elapſed, ſince the firſt eſtabliſh- 


ment of ſchools of this kind; the pariſh of 
St. Giles's in the fields, being one of the 
firſt to contribute to ſo pious an inſtitution, 


An the days of their infancy, it is remark- 
able, that, they flouriſhed with great in- 


creaſe, —They became the pride and boaſt 
of the times, the foundation of many being 


laid with great and genuine liberality, In 


the preſent age, their ſupport is, by no 
means, proportional to the increaſing po- 


pulouſneſs andopulence of this great metro- 


polis. On the contrary, the contributions 
of moſt fall off, and their funds drop daily 
into decay, — What can be the meaning of 
this ?—* Are ye weary of well doing?“ 
—God forbid Or, are there other inſti- 
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tutions, other charities, more novel and 


attractive, more faſhionable and popular? 
— Doubtleſs there are. The occaſional 
calls and claims on the humanity and piety 
of well diſpoſed Chriſtians, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, are ſufficiently numerous and vari- 
ous.— There are ſuch claims, and thoſe 


laudable ones too, the contributors to which 
may have their names, and even their 


mite of charity oſtentatiouſly and repeatedly 
advertiſed at length in the daily news pa- 


pers. Perhaps this circumſtance may to 


ſome appear preferable to the doing good 


in ſecret; for how few bluſh, like the good 


man deſcribed by the Poet, to find their 


virtue — fame [Let it be recollected, 
however, that the exerciſe of ſuch oſten- 


tatious charity is reprehended, and even 


reprobated in holy writ. Take heed, ſays 
our Lord and Saviour, that ye do not your 


alms before men, merely to he ſeen of men: 


otherwiſe ye have no reward of your Father 


which is in heaven; therefore, when thou 
doeſt alms, do not ſound a trumpet before 
| | thee, 
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thee, as the hypocrites do in the ſyna- 
gogues and in the ſtreets, that they may 


have glory of men: For verily, I ſay unto 
you, they have a reward.” But what is 
their reward ? And how different from 
that of the truly righteous ! = To the one, 
ſhall the ſon of man, when he cometh in 


his glory, ſay.— Come, ye bleſſed of 


my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 


for you from the foundation of the world:”? 


—to the other, placed on the left hand ;— 


. Depart from me, ye accurſed, into ever- 
laſting fire, prepared for the devil and his 


angels.” —** And zhe/e ſhall go away into 


everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” —Not that our Saviour 
meant, or that your preacher means, to 


condemn the moſt public acts of benefi- 
cence, when performed out of a truly 


| Chriſtian principle, and not merely from 
| oſtentation with a view only to obtain glory 


of men: For, who lighteth a candle, 
and hideth it under a buſhel, and not ra- 


Mer placeth i it in a candleſtick to give light 
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co all in the houſe.” The ſetting in publie 
a good example is repeatedly recommended 
by our Saviour, Let your light / ſhine 
before men, that they, ſeeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father, which is 
in heaven.” For, whoſoever, faith he, 
is aſhamed of me and of doing good in my 
name before men, of him will I be aſham- 
ed before my Father at the laſt day.” 


But whatever merit there may be in other 
charities, and, however meritorious may 
be the private or public contributors to 


them, there can be no doubt of either the 
moral or the pious uſe of that I am now ſoli- 
eitous to recommend. For it is not merely 
to the ſupport or cloathing of the bodies of 
theſe poor children, the preventing of their 
periſhing for want, or becoming a burthen 
and even a nuiſance to ſociety, from being 
left naked and deſtitute to beg or to ſteal ;— 
it is alſo the ſalvation of their ſouls, —to 


prevent their moral corruption by a conta- 


gious communication with the dregs of the 
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people, with the wicked and diſſolute, with 


the already hardened in guilt, and the 
abandoned to ſhame. It is to train them 


up in the nurture and fear of the Lord; 


ſo that, by hearing of the word, and the 


benefit of good exam ple, they may grow 


in grace, and become not only uſeful and 


worthy members of ſociety in this world, 
but partakers of that eternal inheritance, 
prepared by our Father which is in heaven, 
Before the foundation of the world, for all 
thoſe that love and fear him; doing his 


will, and putting their truſt in as holy 
name. — | 


Our bleſſed Lord, not only rebuked the 
Jews for preventing little children ap- 
proaching him, ſaying, ** Suffer them to 


come unto me,” but he took a child, and 


ſet him in the midſt of them, and when he 


had taken him into his arms, he ſaid unto 
them, —* Whoſoever ſhall receive one of 


ſuch children in my name, receiveth me, 
and whoſoever receiveth me, receiveth alſo 


H 3 him 
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him that ſentme.” Whoſoever, continued 


he, ſhall give but a cup of cold water to 
ſuch in my name, verily, I ſay unto you, 
he ſhall not looſe his reward.” Nor doth 
our dear Redeemer hold out to us only the 
promiſe of reward for cheriſhing theſe little 
ones, he denounces his divine wrath againſt 


thoſe who do otherwiſe . Whoſoever ſhall 


offend one of them that believe in me, it 
is better for him that a mill-ſtone were 
hanging about his neck, and he were caſt 
into the ſea.” Well might he caution 


them, therefore, by ſaying, —** Take heed 


how ye offend them.” — Will it, after this, 


be ſaid, as it ſometimes is. — The churches 


are open to the poor as well as to the rich, 

who, if they are diſpoſed to hear, may 
equally have the Goſpel preached to them? 
his is indeed the preateſt boaſt of Chri- 


| Kianity, and we are told in ſcripture, that 


in the earlieſt ages of it, the poor had 
the Goſpel preached. to them.“ But in 
what ſenſe is that applicable i in the preſent 


times ?—The churches are open !—True, 


—and, 
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—and, ſo are the ale-houſes, the beer-cel- 
lars, the fields and the ſtreets!—And to 
which, is it moſt likely that the illiterate, 
the ignorant, and the neglected children 
of the poor will reſort ?—Can it be to the 
church? Will not ſuch children, inſtead 
of liſtening with reverential awe and at- 
tention to the Goſpel, as delivered by mi- 
niſters, rather reſemble the graceleſs chil- 
dren of Bethel, and make a mock of the 


man of God, as was done to the prophet 


Eliſha of old? — For alas! what motive, 
what allurement, what example have ſuch 
poor children to induce them to repair 


to church? Without the previous inſtruc- 
: tion, neceſſary to enable them to compre- | | 
hend what they heard there, they will, 
indeed, underſtand nothing, even could 
we ſuppoſe, that mere curioſity alone might 
induce them to pay it attention. The 
voice of the preacher would be to them, 
(as I fear it too often is, even to thoſe, Who 
have had the benefit of ſuch inſtruction) as 
inefficacious as the ſounding braſs and the 


„ tinkling 
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tinkling cymbal. They will be like the 
Jews of old; they will have ears to hear, 
but will not underſtand. — However liberal, 
therefore, be the proviſion made by the 


ſtate in ſupport of the church; and, how- 


ever zealous might be the clergy in the 
diſcharge of heir duty, as preachers of 
the Goſpel ; yet, I fay, withovt the poor 
are inftructed in the firſt principles of moral 
and religious obligation in their youth, it 


is impoſſible, that the preaching the Goſpel 


in our churches, however public, how- 
ever gratuitous, can be efficacious in the | 
ſcriptural ſenſe of the phraſe. —To render 
it truly fo, and to make good the words of 
the Goſpel, it is neceſſary, that ſuch means 


of previous inſtruction ſhould be taken; 
and, in doing this, the unlearned lay man, 
the well-diſpoſed Chriſtian of every deno- 
mination, who contributes to the mainte- 
nance and ſupport of parochial charity- 
ſchools, acts as pious and praiſe-worthy a 
part as the moſt learned and zealous among 
the clergy ; ; whoſe king * to the poor 

would 
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- would elſe be in vain. I might urge many 
moral and political motives, that would 
- convince the conſiderate and humane, how 
neceſſary it is for the good of the commu- 
nity, and how much it is to the worldly 
intereſt of the wealthy individual, that the 


| ſuſtained and inſtructed; but I will not ; 
urge a leſs powerful motive, after I have 
| enforced a greater; nor will I pay ſo bad 
a compliment to any of my auditors, as to 
| ſuppoſe they will do that out of mere policy, 
which they would not do out of true piety. 


Toa more politic, moral, and pious pur- 
poſe,” than to this of giving a virtuous and 
religious education to the children of the 


poor, it muſtbe hen admitted, that the abun- 


of ſucceſsful induſtry cannot be applied. | 


But there are other ob/tacles, beſide other 
charities, to a liberal contribution in ſup- 
port of theſe eſtabliſhments. The luke- 
warmneſs of neglect, if not the coldneſs 


of 


children of the poor ſhould be properly | 


dance of wealth, or the increaſingprofits 


— 
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of diſeuft, with reſpect to the practice of 


piety in general, is alas! too prevalent in g 
the preſent diſſipated, pleaſure- loving age; v 
and the pleaſures of the world, when made 6 
the pride of life, are coſtly and expenſive. F 
Hence the direſſes of the induſtrious, p 
the penuriouſneſs of the great, and the caſual . 


poverty of the wealthy: and hence that 1 
ſordid and ſelfiſh excuſe for withholding | 


1 | from the poor what the Lord hath given to 5 
be lent them, as a loan to bimſelf. Whoſo 8 
=. giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 8 
W But charity, faith the covetous man, be- HY 

| ginneth at home.” —lt little matters, how- 5 9 —# 

\ ever, where c#arity begins, if it have not f 
l f | the love of God, as well as the love of man, 5 
| | | for it's end. If you are charitable from po- t 
| i — Utical motives merely, if your love of God j 
and of man concentrate in ſelf-intereſt, ˖ 

| well may ye fay, on every occaſion, charity x ; 
i !; begins ar home, The man, who Ae but þ 
it for himſelf, cares little how others live, or 
| | whether or not, they live at all. The f 
f 5 wants of Jin men, however rich, are fo nu- | 
| | merous ; 


; 

j 
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merous and ſo craving, that they will ſel- 
dom have any thing to ſpare for the poor. 


With hem, the times are ever ſo hard, pro- 


fit ſo precarious, loſſes ſo great, and mo- 


ney ſo difficult to attain, that hn will 
never want for an excuſe, for their want of 
charity. And yet, certain it is, that, well 


founded as ſuch excuſes may be ſuppoſed 
to be in the preſent ſituation of public affairs, 
never were the private luxuries of the great, 

or the indulgencies of the little more ſtudied, 
or indeed more gratified than in the preſent 
day. Not only do perſons of rank and 
fortune live in the ſplendour and magni- 


ficence, but even thoſe of a lower rank 
in life, the adventurous merchant, the buſy 


trader, the ingenious artiſt, and even the 

induſtrious artiſan enjoy the conveniencies, 
« . + . « 

the elegancies, the ſuperfluities of life, in 


a degree unknown to their irugal forefa- 


thers.—Should ceconomy, inſtead of cha- 


rity, begin at home, charity might more 


frequently walk abroad, to the honour and 
advantage both of the rich and poor. — 
| But 
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But ſelf-denial, one of the firſt of Chriſtian 


virtues, ſeems to take little place in our 
general conduct. At the ſame time ſelf- 
love is ſo powerful that few can bear to 


part with any thing, which they conceive 


they can themſelves enjoy; even though 


ſuch enjoyment ſhould be the moſt trifling 
and tranſitory.—But wherein, let me aſk, 


is the mighty merit of ſelf-denial, or even 
the inconvenience of giving to the poor, 
what we ſhould otherwiſe brow away upon 
' ourſelves? | 


To the confeſſedly wealthy, I ſhall uſe 


no further argument, not doubting that, 
on this occaſion, they will demonſtrate 
their gratitude to the great giver of all good, 
Almighty God, by following the examples 
of the wiſeſt men, and of the Son of man, 
and of God Chriſt Jeſus, in “ judging 
juſtly of the poor of the people,” and in 
contributing with a Chriſtian liberality to 


fave the children of the needy.” —To the 


leſs rich or the more parſimonious, I will 


beg leave to add a few words, The di/- 
| creetly 


os 
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creetly charitable, (yet God forbid I ſhould 
charge the moſt liberal charity with real 


indiſcretion) have always in their eye, and 


frequently on their lips the acceptableneſs 


of the widow's mite. Her ſtory, indeed, 
is ſtriking, and particularly applicable to 


the preſent occaſion. Now Jeſus ſat 
over againſt the treaſury, and beheld how 
the people caſt money into the treaſury : 
and many that were rich caſt in much. 


And there came a certain poor widow, and 


ſhe threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing: And he called unto him his 
diſciples, and ſaith unto them, Verily, I fay 
unto you, that this poor widow hath caſt 
more in, than all they which have caſt into 


the treaſury.” “For all they did caſt in of 


their abundance: but ſhe of her want did 
caſt in all ſhe had, even all ber living.“ 


It is neither 2 nor deſired, in 


| theſe latter days, that any ſhould give all 


their living tothe poor: This would be to con- 


vert piety into poverty ;—to make the giver 


one 
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one day, the receiver next.—lIt is no more 


required of the poor to relieve the poor, than 
of the blind to lead the blind ; but it is, on 


the other hand, equally abſurd and irreligi- 
ous for perſons of property, in order to 
excuſe their parſimony in not giving as 
much as their circumſtances afford, and their 
ſituation ought to warrant.— The widow's 
two mites, though amounting to a farthing, 


being her all, would, in theſe days, be 
much too much to be given in charity; and 
yet too little for any but ſuch a widow, han 
herſelf totally deſtitute, Our Lord and 


Saviour ſpoke of the value, not of the gif?, 
but of the heart of the giver, and this, 
though her hand was little worth, was wor- 
thy indeed ! And here let me recal to 
your minds the pious liberality | of another 


| poor widow recorded in holy writ. The 


widow of Zarepta, poſſeſſed only of a 
handful of meal, and a little oil in a cruſe, 


and that in a time of famine, put ſo much 
faith in the promiſe of the prophet of God, 
| that before the 88 herſelf, or gave to her 


only 
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only ſon, ſhe made firſt a cake for the fa- 


miſhed Eliſha.— And what was her re- 


ward ?— Her barrel of meal did not waſte, 


neither did her cruſe of oil fail. What an 


encouraging example, my brethren, in 


confirmation of the precept laid down in 
the beginning of my diſcourſe. Thou ſhalt 
open thy hand wwideunto the needy, becauſe 


that, for this thing, the Lord thy God ſhall 
bleſs thee in all thy works, and in all things 


» 


to which thou putteſt thine hand.” A pre- 
cept given under the Law, and enforced 


and confirmed under the Goſpel, particu- 


_ larly by the apoſtle Paul, in his epiſtle to 
the Corinthians: to whom, in recommend- 
ing a ſimilar contribution, he recommends | 
it as a matter of bounty, and not as of covet- 


ouſneſs. For this I ſay, adds the apoſtle, 


2 He which ſoweth ſparingly ſhall reap 
. alſo ſparingly ; and he which ſoweth boun- 


tifully, ſhall reap alſo bountifully. Let 
every man, therefore, give not grudgingly, 


for God loveth a chearful giver May 
that God incline your hearts, accordingly, 


tt 


„ 13 
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to the diſcharge of your duty, on this oc- 
caſion, in ſuch a manner, as may entitle 


you all to thoſe bleſſings, which he hath 
- graciouſly and repeatedly promiſed.—— 
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Now ade J eſus was Pate 3 on the frf 
day of the week, he appeared firſt to Mary 


Magdalene, out of bon he had caft ſeven : 


"ws 


OT unto Mary, the bleſſed among 


women! Not to that Mary, who 
reſpectfully anointed him with ointment, 
and affectionately wiped his feet with her 
Hair! but to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom he had caſt ſeven devils, did our 
Lord and Saviour vouchſate fi to appear 


after his reſurrect ion from the dead !—Shall _ 


WE look upon this circumſtance as merely 


12 
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in conformity to worldly diſtinctions:— 


ns e . 


accidental, and the Goſpel relation of it N 
trivial and unimportant ?—Or, muſt we 
not rather regard it, as a remarkable and 


ſtriking inſtance of the diſpenſations of 


grace, and the ſacred record of it as direct- 


ed by divine inſpiration, to convey to us 
one of the moſt important and intereſting 


leſſons of ſcriptural inſtruction ?-— 


It teacheth us, %, that God is no re- 
ſpe cer of perſons, diſpenſing his favours 


ſecondly, that the moſt abject and aban- 
doned ſtate of human life, is not excluded 
from the participation of ſuch favour ; but 


rather on repentance and reformation, en- 
titled to it in a more eminent degree.— 


Firſt, that God is no reſpecter of perſons, 
or partial to human diſtinctions, is not only 
evident from a general view of the diſpen- 


fations of providence, in the diſtribution of 


ſublunary enjoyments, but from the decla- 


| ratory example of our Lord and Saviour, 


when | 
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when he took upon hin 8 nature, and 
viſited the world in the perſon and charac- 
ter of Jefus Chriſt.— Being told, that his 
mother and brethren ſtood without, and 


deſired to ſpeak with kim. % Who, ſaid he, : 


is my mother?—And who are my bre- 


thren ?—Then, ſtretching forth 33 


towards his diſciples, he faid; Behold my 
mother and my brethren: for whoſoever 

ſhall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the ſame i is my brother, and ſiſter, 
and mother.“ 


: Abaſhed, 84 be all temporal, abaſh- 
ed be all- ſpiritual pride !—as in the fight 
of God, no man living can be juſtified, — 


even in the ſight of man our higheſt boaſt 


is but vain-glory.— 6 


I preiniſe this check to the preſumption 


which, I fear, is too often prevalent in the 


minds of the moſt amiable and reſpectable 


part of the auditory, generally aſſembled 
In this place. Virtuous in their diſpoſitions, 
1 3 | —fortu- 
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| fortunate in their circumſtances, and 
happy in the care of that Providence, which 
hath preſerved, . perhaps under powerful 
temptations, both their i innocency of heart 
and purity of manners; how grateful 
- ſhould hey be to the God of their ſalvation 
for ſuch a favour and protection! Grate- 
ful, I doubt not, they are; but is not their 
gratitude mixed with an alloy of ſelf. fuffi- 
ciency and pride Are they never apt to 
make invidious compariſons, and ſecretly 
to triumph over the leſs virtuous, the leſs 
fortunate, the leſs happy than themſelves ? 
Is not the fervency of 7heir prayer infected 
with the leaven of the Phariſees ?—Do they 
not thank God, with a perverted eye toward: 
the poor finful publicans, congratulating 
| themſelves on their being more righteous 
than they? But I ſay unto you, that except 
your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righte- 
ouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye 
ſhall in no caſe, enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. „he it remembered, alſo, that the 
A of the Om though ſinful pub- 
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tees: was heard, while ak of the haughey, 
though righteous TR was nn. — 


As deplorable is the fall, and wrete bad 
is the ſtate of the fallen, let thoſe take heed, 
who think they ſtand, leſt too confident 
in their ſecurity, their all be great indeed; | 
for, however free from any peculiar ſpecies 
of guilt, ©** whoever ſays he has no fin de- 
ceiveth himſelf, and the truth is not in 
him,” —Nay, were it even poſſible, that 
perfect innocence ſhould be the lot of hu- 
manity, yet, in the eye of God, would it 
not be more reſpectable than fallen inno- 
cence, repentant and reſtored to grace and 
favour ; for, I ſay unto you, in the words 
of our Lord, that joy ſhall be in heaven 

over one finner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine juſt perſons that need 
no repentance.—So earneſt was our bleſſed 
Lord to enforce this aſſurance on the minds 
of his hearers, that he illuſtrates it with 
two parables, to one and the ſame import. 
T he conciſe and pertinent ſimplicity of 1 
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ſhame and remorſe, until abandoned both 


AE 
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laſt, - particularly addreſſed to his mats 


: auditors, pleads for it's recital. 6 What 


woman having ten pieces of ſilver, if ſhe 
loſe one of them, doth not light a candle, 


and ſweep the houſe, and ſeek diligently 
until ſhe find it? And when ſhe hath found 


it, ſhe calleth her friends and her neigh- 


bours together, ſaying, rejoice with me, 


for L have found the piece which I had 


loſt, —Likews/e, I ſay unto you, there is 


joy in the preſence of the Angels of God 
over one {inner that repenteth. A mo- 
ment let me ſtop here to lament the very 


different conduct both of the men and wo- 
men of our day, with reſpect to a loſt and 


fallen ſiſter. Is that loſs but once known, 


ſo far is the cruel, the unchriſtian cuſtom, 


of the age ſrom anxiouſly ſeeking her re- 
covery, and rejoicing in it, that ſhe is al- 
moſt univerſally given up as irrecoverably 


loſt. Nay, ſhould ſhe return, the door of 


reformation is unmercifully ſhut againſt. 
her; implaring in vain a refuge from 


by 
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l by friends and neighbours, ſhe is driven to 
hide her head among ſtrangers, and ſeek 
relief from reflection in the repetition of 
the crime, of which ſhe was not permit- 
ted to repent. Strange, that a contrition, | 
which excites joy in heaven ſhould find ſo 
little favour on earth! That a circum- 
ſtance which rejoiceth the angels of God 
ſhould be diſregarded by the ſons and 
daughters of men!——But alas! 

— — - man, proud man, 


plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high hea- 


ven, as make the angels wougy 3 


The tear of pitying angels, however, 
muſt ſurely be mixed with contempt, at the 
want of compaſſion for each other, in ſuch 
fallible beings as human creatures. Let 
him who is perfect be inexorable, let her 
who is ſpotleſs caſt the firſt ſtone. To be- 
ings, who ſtand much in need of forgiveneſs | 
from God, to ſhew the want of it in them- 
ſelves, is ſurely more criminal than any 
other fault they can commit. But as pla- 

oY cability 
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cability and compaſſion are chara@oriftic 
of the good, ſo is implacability and cruelty. 


the companions of the wicked; whoſe dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions, are as clearly indicated: 


by the ſeverity of their judgment in con- 


demning the conduct of others, as they are 


by their own behaviour. But judge not 


ye, leaſt ye be judged, for with that mea- 


ſure ye mete, ſhall it be meaſured to you. 


again, It is not the gua/iry of the crime ſo. 


much as the quantity or heniouſneſs of it's. 


guilt, that calls for condemnation from that 
impartial Judge, who is no reſpecter of 
perſons. — To come therefore to the ſecond 


part of the leſſon, inculcated in my text; 
the ſuperior recommendation to divine fa- 


vour, which true repentance and amend- 


ment have Over mere unoffending innocence; 


it is to be noticed, that the expreſſion of 


the Evangeliſt, is particularly ſtrong and 
forcible. No ſooner was the crucified Je- 
ſus, riſen from the dead, than early on the 


firſt day of the week, he appeared firſt 
to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
1 pes 5 caſt 
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caſt ſeven devils. fe did not, I ſay, make 


his Frſt appearance to the moſt beloved of 


his twelve diſciples,--he did not appear firſt | 


to any near or dear relation according to 


the fleſh ; but to the once fallen, and aban- 
doned Mary Magdalene ; ;—to Mary Mag- 


dalene, once ſo forſaken of God and ab- 


horred by man, as to be poſſeſſed of ſeven | 
devils : of all which, that of unchaſtity 
was probably the leaſt. —What conſolation 
this for thoſe unhappy finners, in whom 


= that criminality is the worſt And how 
happy ſhould be your preacher, if through 


the regenerating power of the divine 
grace, he ſhould be made inſtrumental on 


this firſt day of the week, to the re-appear- 


ance of a riſen Jeſus to the heart and mind 
of ſuch penitent magdalene. Not, but that i 
comfort is to be equally deduced from my 


text by thoſe, who may have been the vileſt 
and moſt abandoned of ſinners, if the ſin- 
cerity of their penitence and the depth 
of their contrition be proportioned to their 
guilt ; for, . fin may abound, the 


| . 


grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt doth tit 


more abound, —Nay, the more criminal 
may hence reap a greater abundance of 
comfort; yea, even of exultation ; par- 


taking, through profound humility, of that 


2 joy, which we are aſſured, their repent- 


ance creates in Heaven, and diffuſes a- 


mong the angels of God.— And, here may 
we all exult, as with one voice, in aſto- 
niſhment, at the wonderful depth of the 

- riches of God's grace, in ſending his only 
ſon into the world to ſeek and to ſave thoſe 


which were loſt, 


For all the ſouls FIR are, were forfeit once;- 


And hethat might thevantage beſt Oy took 


oF ound out the remedy | 


It appears to have been, in humble 1. 


tation of ſo divine an example, that princi- | 


ples of humanity 'and piety ſuggeſted to 


the founders and promoters of this charitable 


inſtitution, ſo proper an aſylum for friend- 


leſs penitents. The ſueceſs attending the 


deſign 
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defign alfo, by the bleſſing of | God, ſeems | 


to have been equal to their moſt ſanguine 


expectations of thoſe who have been re- 


ceived into the houſe, ſince it's firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, a proportionably conſiderable 
number, have reaped the intended benefit 
of their admiſſion, by a confirmed reform- 
ation and amendment ; returning to the bo- 
ſom of their friends, and being reſtored to 


the bleſſings of ſociety ; which, by their 
former courſe 1 85 * had . 


forfeited. 


Humanely, however, as this uſeful inſti- 
tution was, at f7/ taken up, and piouſly 
as it hath ſince been ſupported, the late 
prodigious addition to the buildings of this 
populous city and ſuburbs, with the conſe- 


quent increaſing influx of people from all 


parts to reſide in the metropolis ; theſe 


circumſtances, joined to a diſſoluteneſs of 


manners, become peculiarly diſgraceful to. 


the preſent age, have ſo increaſed the num- Ls 
ber of unhappy victims to proſtitution, that 


the 


T ve. 
the funds of the charity fall very ſhort of 
affording the means of contributing to the 
relief and reformation of thoſe, whoſe pe- 
nitence recommends, and whoſe ſituation 

_ entitles them to compaſſion. —Permit me 
_ earneſtly, therefore, on thoſe principles of 

humanity and piety, which firſt founded, 
and have hitherto ſupported this laudable 
eſtabliſhment, to enforce the continuation 
and encreaſe of the means of that ſupport, 
to render it not only permanent, but full 
more extenſively uſeful. | FL 


1 e of humanity, I might 
indulge declamation, and expatiate over a 
wide field, fertile in motives to excite mo- 
mentary pity : but I would not take advan- 
rage of mere, ſenſibility, or ſtoop to the 
meanneſs of playing upon the tender paſli- 
ons. Such is the meretricious art of thoſe 
wily ſeducers, by whom the unhappy ob- 
ects of your ſolicited benevolence are uſu- 
ally betrayed. God forbid they ſhould not 


owe the means of their recovery and refor- 
4 > 1 mation 
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mation to more liberal, more worthy 


motives.—It is to proſtituted rehetoric, to 


the glowing warmth, and pathetic elocution 


of deſigning and artful declaimers, both 


public and private, that our brothels owe 


their increaſing population. —Yet God for- 


| bid, I fay, that the Magdalene Hoſpital 


be peopled by the ſame means. Noto 
the true and permanent feelings of your 


| humanity, to ſuch only, whoſe propriety is 


confirmed by reflection and experience. 
to thoſe heart-felt emotions, which your 
good ſenſe only can approve, let me re- 


- commend the ſupport of this inſtitution,— _ 
On the ground of humanity merely, how 
powerfully mi ght Ingt plead in extenuation 
of that guilt, which from the cruel cuſtom 
of a barbarous world, entails on 1t a pu- 


niſhment ſo greatly diſproportionate to the 


wilful wickedneſs of the offence. How 
critical the ſituation of a young and unexpe- 
rienced female juſt rifing into life, —urged 
_ by ſolicitation, allured by flattery, and in- 


toxicated by prajſo, how difficult to with- 
Rand 
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| ſtand temptation !_ Or, if deſtitute of di- a 
j rection, or deluded by bad example, how 8 4p 
4 much more difficult ſtill! Eſpecially, if we 5 
| | take into the proſpect the odds of encoun- : 
| ( | | ter.—On the one fide, the weakneſs of ig- 
0 norance, and unſuſpecting ſimplicity of in- n 
nocence ; on the other, the united force of 2 
il knowledge and cunning, aſſiſted by the * 
bl experienced artifices of habitual guilt—1 | : 
| ſpeak not here of female frailty as aſſailed, £ 
b incommon, with human weakneſs, by thoſe 1 
& | temptations of the world, the fleſh or the þ 
1 devil, againſt which Divine Grace is a 4 
| | powerful remedy ; but of feminine weak- 18 
| | neſs, oppoſed to that falſe friend—it's na- i 
| tural protetor—man. Of artificial man, FX 
1 Who, in the preſent diſſolute ſtate of ſo- =. 
bl ciety, may be juſtly compared in his con- 0 
| duct, toward the weaker ſex, to the grand 1 
* deceiver and enemy of mankind ;—who is * 
ſaid to roam abroad, like a lion, ſeeking , 
l whom he may devour.—Nay—man may f 
1 be compared to a ſtill more dangerous, tho 1 
Wl. apparently leſs formidable foe. From the | 
q terrific 
Ui 


human monſter, the nian of ſeduction, car- 


ries the ſavage nature of the lion, unden 


the fleece of a lamb. How, then, ſhould the 
unſuſpecting victim be appriſed of the dan- 


ger, until too late to retreat. If there be a 
trime on earth of peculiar malignity, ſays 


- celebrated moraliſt, it is that of female 
| ſeduction } it is even greater than that of 
ſatan, in ſeducing our common mother in 
the garden of paradiſe. For ſatan was her 
avowed enemy, a foe to God and of all 


the human race ;—he was not her natural 


friend or pfotector, whatever he falſely 
profeſſed in the beguiling form of that ſer- 
pent,—which the modern ſeducer ſtoops, 


in imitation of the devil, to aſſume, i in order 
to perpetrate a more horrid crime, than 


even fatan ever committed againſt man- 
kind: Is there in this congregation a ſingle 


auditor, who ever ſtood, in any degree, 


in this diabolical predicament, may I not 
"oy that a ſenſe of compunction, if he be 
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terrific form of the lion, the affrighted ob⸗ 
je& may ſeek ſafety by flight: But that 
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12 poſſeſſed of the leaſt remaining ſpark of hu- 
manity, muſt dictate to him how neceſſary 
are both repentance and atonement for ſuch 
| heinous criminality ?—Or, need I ſuggeſt 
to bim, that the contributing to the reſto- 
ration of the ſeduced, is the moſt rational 
of all modes of reparation.— Of female ſe- 
ducers of their own ſex, I ſhudder in this | 
place to mention the name; having too 
much reſpec for every daughter of Eve to 
ſuppoſe'the moſt flagitious of that character 
bold enough to intrude herſelf on this au- 
dience. To thoſe of a totally oppoſite cha- 
racter, to the happily innocent, the chaſte, 
the ſpotleſs, the unſuſpected, let me yet 
offer one remonſtrance on the ſide of hu- 
manity, in behalf of the unfortunate crimi- -» 
nal. Reflect, ye lovely innocents, whoſe 
diſpoſitions, if amiable as your hearts are 
pure, render you, indeed, little lower | 
than the angels Reflect, I ſay, on tje 8 
providential cauſes of your happy inno- 
cence Think how few of you poſſeſs 
that envied purity and pre-eminence, in 
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conſequence of your own merit Hou 
many of you to circumſtance, to conſti- 
tution, to accident !—Narciſla, the once 
amiable Narciſſa, poſſeſſed a heart as pure 
as innocence, unſuſpecting as fimplicity,— / 
tender as pity, and liberal as benevolence 2 
itſelf, What a foundation of virtue, for | 
the fiend of ſeduction to build the ſuper- 
ſtructure of vice He - ſucceeded, it was 
ſoon erected, and as ſoon fell into, ruins !— 
Different was the lot of her friend, who 
looks difdainfully on her f2// ! But on what 
reaſon i is founded her diſdain ?—Cold, cau- 
tious, unfeeling, and ſelfiſh, her very 
want of virtue hath been her protection 
againſt vice. —So little have the beſt to boaſt 
bol in the point of moral merit, and even 
that little to be imputed often to ſuch un- 


re meritorious circumſtances, that, in every 

er caſe, even common humanity teacheth us 

he ; the greateſt humility with regard to our 5 
R own virtues, and the N ee 

ſs toward the vices of others. 

in | 1 

hh „ „„ 1 
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On the footing of piety, ſo 1 


reaſon have we to glory in our own merit, 


or to triumph over the want of it in others, 


that the higheſt degree of human righte- 
oufneſs loſes it's claim to worth in the eye 
ofa perfect all-righteous God, and we are, 
after all, compelled to confeſs ourſelves 
unprofitable ſervants, —If there be any act 
of piety, however, that recommends itſelf, 
above all others, to the notice and atten- 
tion of the Deity, it is that of charity. Not, 
indeed, the mere act of giving alms :— 
This may be performed without charity: 
We are even told, that though a man 
have faith to remove mountains, though c 
he give all his goods to the poor, and 
even his body to be burned, yet he may 
be without charity, and all his faith, his 
charitable deeds, and even: his martyrdont,. 
avail him nothing. What, then, you may 
alk, is charity? What is the act of piety, 
which lays a peculiar claim to the notice 
of God,—for the fake and through the 
merits of our bleſſed Saviour, who hath, 

as 
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as well himſelf, as by his Diſciples, en- 
Joined it, 1 will anſwer you in the words 

of the apoſtle James Know that he 
_ which conyerteth the ſinner from the error 
of his way, ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, 
and ſhall hide a multitude of fins."—— 


It is in this teſpect, that the Magdalene 
charity claims a pre-eminence to moſt, if 
not all others To the honour of this opu- 
lent and liberal metropolis, we have a 
number of ſchaols, hoſpitals, « and aſylums; 

in which the young and innocent are edu- 
cated. the poor fuſtained,-and the fick 

and lame reſtored to health, —The great 
object of this inſtitution is not the mere 
| preſervation of innocence, the ſimple ſup- 
port of life, or reſtoration only of bodily. 

| health. —Theſc are all objects of humanity, 
civil policy, and moral virtue; and yet 
muſt be owned to fall ſhort, in reſpect of 
piety, to that of the eſtabliſhment, which 
I am called upon particularly to recommend 
to _ reli gious attention. The unhappy 


ſubjects | 
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ſubjects admitted into this dun, having 
been dead in treſpaſſes and fins, ſeek aflift.. 
ance in their recovery and reſtoration to a 
ſpiritual life. It is not merely from a tem- 
poral, but a ſpiritual death they ſolicit a 
refuge. As the ſaving a u from death, 
therefore, is an object of ſuperior concern 
to that of reſtoring a limb, or preſerving 
the body in health; even, I ſay, as the 
ſalvation of the ſoul is of infinitely more 
moment than the preſervation of health, 


or life of the body, ſo is the object of this 
| charity proportionable more im portant, than 
hg of others, : | 


To your pious liberality, therefore, let 
me recommend it's ſupport, in repeating 
the words of the apoſtle Know that he 
which converteth the ſinner from the error 
of his way—ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, 
and hide a multitude of fins. May the 
God of all mercies crown our labour of 
love with ſucceſs, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
 Lord—to whom be: aſcribed, as is moſt 
juſtly due, all might, majeſty, adoration, 
and praiſe, henceforth and for evermore, 
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ated the children of Iſrael went up and wept 
before the Lord until even, and afeed 
"council of the Lord; ſaying, Shall Igo up 
again to battle againſt the Children of Ben- 
Jamin, my Brother? And the Lord ſaid, 
Go up againſt bim. 
EEN is the ſword of laughter i in 
- the hands of hoſtile tran gers ; ter- 
rible the claſh of arms, and dreadful the 
calamities of war between profeſſed foes, 
between aliens in name and blood, between 


avowed enemies to every national, every 
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perſonal intereſt! How much more dread- 
ful; then, the horrors of civil diſcord; 


when. every man's hand is lifted againſt his 


brother; the father againſt the ſon, and 
the ſon againſt the father Vet ſuch, in 
the myſterious diſpenſation of Providence, 


hath been Nr » the er, fate of 
nations i 


It was the ſtate of God's Soto gdh 
II. rael, when they gathered together, as one 
man even from Dan, to Beerſheba, to go 
up againſt their brethren of the tribe of 
Benjamin; among whom, certain children 
of Belial, had committed wickedneſs and 
"Hue at Gibeah, wb 0 


{ 


With the giving up of FI detinqueits, 
o that the evil might be put away from 


Iſrael, would the injured nation have been 


ſatisfied; but the children of Benjamin, 


would not hearken to the voice of their 


brethren, the children of Iſrael, but ga- 
| thered themſelves, i in their turn; together, 


out 
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out of the cities, unto Gibeah, to go out 
to battle againſt the children of Iſrael “ 


Upon this defiance, the latter aſked - 
counſel of God, who directed the tribe of 
Judah, to go up firſt againſt Benjamin, and 
yet it pleaſed the Lord to ſuffer the 
children of Benjamin to deſtroy down to 
theg oround of the Iſraelites, that day, twenty 
and two thouſand: men: Such was the A 
will of heaven! although by divine com- 
mand, the deſtroyed were Ee ſent 
up n the deſtroyers !- 


But were 0. odꝰs Were cub or 
eaſt down at this calamitous event By 
| no means, „ the men of Iſrael, encouraged 
| themſelves, and ſet their battle in array 
again, in the very place, were they had 
put themſelves in array before.” — At the 
command of the Lord, the again went up, 

and were again defeated': „the children 

of Benjamin, deſtroying down to the ground 

mo the children of Iſrael, the ſecond day, 
Eightoom: 
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eighteen thouſand, that drew the ſword.” 
What repeated ſlaughter|—— And et, 
though diſmayed, did not Iſrael deſpair; 
but all the people went up and came 
Into the houſe of God, and went and fat 
there before the Lord, and faſted that day 


until even. And Phineas, the fon of Ele. 


aar, the fon of Aaron, ſtood before the 
ark of the covenant of God, and enquired 


of the Lord, faying, Shall I ye again ge 


out to battle againſt the children of Benja- 
min, my brother, or ſhall T ceaſe? And 
the Lord ſaid, Go up; for to-morrow L will 
deliver them into thy hand.“ 


| Striking is the ſimilitude between the . 
ſituation of the tribes of Iſrael, and that of 
the natives of Old England and the New; 


between the children of the Mother- coun- 
try, and their brethren of the American 
Colonies; whoſe lamented defection, and 


perſevering obſtinacy, have involved both 


in thoſe calamities, which have occaſioned 
all the people this day to come together, 
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| Fke the Iſraclites of old, into the houſe 
of God, to ſolicit with faſting and prayer, 
| the counſel and afliſtance of the God of 
| battles, in this time of general diſtrefs. 


| Had not our been brethren pro- . 
tected the perſons, and adopted the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe ſons of Belial, the factious 

demagogues, who firſt ſowed the ſeeds of 
diſcontent, and planted the rank weed f 
rebellion amongſt them, both they and we 
might have ſtill enjoyed the bleſſings of 
peace and plenty, each under his own vine 
and fig-tree ; grateful to the hand of that 
Providence, which hath crowned our uni- 
ted arms in the laſt war, with the long- 

__  withed for ſucceſs, of expelling the com- 

mon enemy from the American continent. 
Fatal fucceſs! ſo weak is human foreſight, 
as to find the completion of it's fondeſt 
wiſhes, frequently it's ruin! Dreadful re- 
verſe of circumſtances Egregious exam- 
ple of the folly of human wiſdom And 

e within the lapſe of ſo few years: 
5 Within 
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7 Within few, beyond the twentieth return 
of the ſeaſons, we have ſeen, (to uſe no 


harſher terms) theſe improvident, theſe im- 
politic Colonies, ſoliciting the protection of 


the parent- ſtate againſt thoſe, whom they 
then painted in the moſt odious colours, 


not only as avowed enemies to civil and re- 


ligious liberty, but as the moſt cruel and 


inhuman tyrants, that ever popery and 


ſlavery had inſpired with diabolical malice, 
to debaſe and oppreſs mankind ; ;—againſt 
thoſe, whom they now embrace with open 
arms, and on whoſe lap, they, with confi- 


nN place their future repoſe. 


. A perverſe child may, in a peeviſh fit, 
fly to it's greateſt enemy for protection, 
againſt the chaſtiſement of an incenſed pa- 
rent; but time and reflection will moſt 


certainly convince it of it's folly: and fol- 
.ly, in the higheſt degree, would it be 


found, in thoſe, who are really attached (o 


civil and religious freedom, to exchange 
the ſeverity, even admitting it ſuch, of a 


pro- 


. limited monarchy, for chat of 


"1 deſpotic, Popiſh pon.” 


Their ſubjection to a Hinds; coripharh 


to their ſubmiſſion to a Britiſh king, would 
be, like the yoke of Rehoboam, compared 
to that of his father Solomon. A Lovis, 
| whatever he might ſoothingly ſay, would 


put in practice the words of that ill- adviſed 
young king of Iſrael. The little finger of 


© rance, would be thicker to the Colonies; 
than the loins of Great Britain; and us 


their natural parent only chaſtiſed them 
with whips, their adopted mether, would 
chaſtiſe them with ſcorpions. And ſhould 


their reſiſtence ſucceed, to ſuch a ſubjec- 
tion muſt it come. For, fooliſh and 
froward as they are, they cannot be ſo 
frantic, as to flatter themſelves, that F rance 
is really in earneſt to eſtabliſh republicia 
freedom and independency on the conti- 


nent of America. 


Such liberty in the New World, would 
be a thorn too deeply planted in the 
lides 
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des of deſpotiſm in the 07. No- rbe 


deſigns of France, in ſupporting our re- 
fractory brethren (for ſtill let me plead for 
he liberty of calling them fo) in lifting up 
| their hand againſt their mother- country, 
is evidently to involye them in that ſlavery 


of which they affect to be in * from 


Great eee 


7 it not viouſly to load them th 


that yoke, and to rivet thoſe fetters, whoſe _ 


_ diſtant appearance ey were, unable to 
bear? 


Yet Heaven. forbid, that a whole people 
ſhould be permitted to ſuffer ſo ſeverely for 


an error, which, though unhappily too 
general among them, is far from being u uni- 


verſal: and, indeed, e have every thing 
to hope from the juſtice of divine Provi- 


dence, that, in it's own time, the evil- 
doers will be brought to ſee the error of 
their ways, to repent, and be ſaved from 


_ ©. impending deſtruction. 


The 


N 


The ways of este are nok 1 
y ere in general, but peculiarly ſo in 


that forbearance and long- ſuffering, which 
it ſo frequently diſplays toward obſtipacy 


and error. It often condefcends to pro- 
ceed through all the regular degrees of in- 
fluence on mortal agency, from perſuaſion | 
to remonſtrance, to reproof, to chaſtiſe- 


ment: but the time muſt come, when the 


meaſure of their guilt will be full, and in-- 


to the « ears, that are deaf to reproof, will 


5 be thundered the voice of deſolation. 


It is yet firange, but ſuch is the effect of 


diſappointment on weak and inconſiderate 
minds, that the ill ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
arms in the reduction of the American 


- 


Rebellion, ſhould have induced ſo large a 


ſhare of defpondency amongſt us. How 
many are there who, even now, heſitate on 
the propriety of continuing hoſtilities againſt ps 


thoſe unnatural inſurgents; doubting like 
the Iſraelites, in reſpect to Benjamin, whe- 


cher it BE not better to give we coercive 


L meas 
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anafures; and i in the language of my text, 
to ceaſe going up 1 them 


gegen ee dukes them in their 
Perverse and | folly, and permit them to 
throw themſelves madly into the arms of 
our common foe ; the foe to freedom, civil 
and religious, to the rights of humanity, 
and the common privileges of mankind ! 


is it poſſible the deluded, Americans 


can have provoked the natives of this 
country to become ſo  inveterately their 


l 
enemies? | d 


PRES, then gh juſtly incenſed, pa- 
rent, willing as 1 might be to make a 
ſtubborn child ſmart under the rod of her 
chaſtiſement, would yet be anxious to pre- 
ferve it from deſtruction. Nay, the more 
deſperately it ſhould ſeem bent on it's own 

ruin, the more reſolutely would ſuch a 
: parent be determined, at all hazards, if 
poſſible, to prevent it. The fervour of her 
firſt reſentment would 22 55 to change into 
com- 


18 
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tompaſſion; ſhe would begin to look with 


an eye of pity on the obſtinacy of her off= 


ſpring; not as a tranſitory foible tobe eaſily 
corrected, but as a folly fomented into 
frenzy, and requi irin g theſevereſt diſcipline; 


| and even «ins remedies to remove it. 


ae was 4 queſtion pfopoſed in dpeculs⸗ 
tion, by an eminent prelate of the proteſ- 
tant church, whether whole communi- 
ties are not liable to be afflicted with frenzy, 


as well as individuals, '_Hiftory affords 


inſtances of paroxyſms in the body politic, 
fimilar to that of the body natural; And, 

indeed, what leſs than an infatuation, equal 
to infanity, is that of proteſtant colonies, 

originally peopled by men peculiarly j jea- 
lous of their religious rights, and zealous, 
even to enthuſiaſm, for liberty of con- 
ſcience ; what leſs, I ſay, than madneſs is 
it, in the immediate deſcendants of thoſe 
men, to invite ſuch perſecution by a volun- 
tary compact with popery and defpotiſm 5 _ 
from which their forefathers fled, an$ - 


ks : hieb 
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which they themſelves have ſo lately affec- 


ted to SOA Wh nr 7 


It © were : needleſs to bg any argument 
to prove the inconſi ſtency, the criminality, 
of the Americans i in throwing. off their al- 
legiance to their mother-country, and form- 
ing alliances with her greateſt enemies. 


S; will not urge a ſi ingle he. to aggravate 
the abſurdity of their folly, the enormity 


of their guilt. N out of their own 
mouth be they judged. By a few ſhort ex- 
tracts, from a ſermon preached by the pro- 
| voſt, of the college of Philadelphia, on a 
public faſt, 1 the year 1756, my auditors 


may learn What it might be otherwiſe 7 


deemed partiality, pres relenzracut, in 
me to reeite. 


© 


The rache after comparing the folly 


and ingratitude of the Americans, to thoſe 
of the Jews of old, breaks into the follow- 


ing reproach, as imagined to have come 


from the father of nations, their divine and 
_ provi- 


r ; * . 6 4 4 : 4 Sa 


7 * * 
* 


© 
A+ 4 A 


. 


d 


bel ds who thus is  ſup- 
© Bm: to ren them. 8 

«© Britons and Frondtaiits 4: I brought 
you forth into this remote country,” as an 
infant people, as a choſen ſeed; purpo- 
fing, through you, to extend my kingdom 
to the utmoſt parts of this American world. 
You have heard with your ears, and your 
fathers have told you the noble works that 
1 did in their 5 0 and in dhe old time 
before them. | | 


2x ee you en the Uangers 
of the ocean, and preſerved you in a land 
of deſarts. I bade the ſolitary place be 
glad through you, and the deſert itſelf to 
rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe. When you 
were but a weak and helpleſs people, I 
made the heathen your friends, who had 
power to deſtroy you. I gave you a plen- 
tiful country, and bade you eat the fruits 


thereof. —Y ou then ſaw, that this was my 


doing, and, in hoſe early days, were not 
L 3 aſhamed 
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aſhamed to confeſs, that the right hand of 
| the Lord had brought mighty things ta 


pals. When you looked back on the dan- 
gers you had eſcaped, your grateful ſouls 


were lifted up in praiſes to me, who ſpoke 


the fierce occean into peace around you, and 


made the gloomy wilderneſs become the 
chearful abode of men. When you faw 
he bounteous earth bring forth her wil- 
ling encreaſe, you acknowledged, that 


your lines had fallen in pleaſant places; ; 


yea, that you had received a 2 goodly 


heritage. 


«« But you had not ot ang SORRY in, "bi 
fore you defiled my land, and made my he- 


ritage an abomination, I gave you plenty; 


but plenty begat eaſe; and eaſe begat 
luxury; and luxury introduced a fatal cor- 


ruption of every good and virtuous principle * 
inſomuch, that you forgot the very hand 


from which you received all things *.“ 
® See Dr. Smith's diſcourſes on public occaſions in America, 

printed in London, in the year 1762. 

na Diſcourſe III. p. 59. 
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In conſequence of this avowed ſtate of 
immorality and irreligion in theſe highly 


favoured coloniſts, the calamities and diſ- 


treſſes in which they were, at that time, 
involved by the inroads of the French, and 
the outrages of the Indians, are declared 
by the preacher to be the viſitation of pro- 


vidence for their ingratitude. : 


His deſcription of ſuch diſtreſſes, in the 
words of the ſacred text, is pathetic and 
affecting I have warned you once for 
theſe things, and twice have I ſpoken unto 


| you, faith the Lord; but you have neither 


kifled my rod, nor humbled yourſelves un- 


der my chaſtiſements. The ſhowers have 
been with-holden, and there hath been nd 


latter rain; yet you have refuſed to be 


aſhamed. My judgments have been abroad 


upon the earth, but you have not learned 
righteouſneſs, 


4 Wherefore, the young lions from the 
foreſt, have roared upon you. They have 
5% bart} 67 made 
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made your land waſte, and your cities arg 
burnt, without inhabitant. | The children 
of Noph and Tahapanes, have broken the 


crown of your head.“ I have let the ſa- 


: yages of the woods looſe upon you. They 


rage in all your borders. Your country is 
depopulated, your villages burnt up; and 


' thouſands of your miſerable brethren tor- 
tured, murdered, or carried into barbarous 


captivity. Deſtruction upon deſtruction is 


cried, for the whole land i is ſpoiled. The 


voice of lamentation i is heard, as of a wo- 


man in travail; even the voice of your 


bleeding country, that bewaileth herſelf, 


and ſpreadeth forth her hands, ſaying, Woe | 


is me now, for my ſoul is wearied becauſe 
of murderers, —I have ſent a nation upon 
you from afar, whoſe language you know 
not; a mighty nation from the north coun- 

try: 8 up from the ſides of the earth ; 


* This is otherwiſe rendered, *feed on thy crown.” But, 
however it be underſtood, the words and the whole deſcription 


that follows, are too remarkable not to bring to our mind all the 


| horrors of an Indian war, and the deteſtable cuſtom of ſcalpi ng; 
or cutting off the {kin of the head, to be ſold for a price, 


that 


a a. nts tw s . Vw=< wa 


4 


f 
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| chat lay hold on the bow and the ſpear, 


whoſe voices roar like the fea; who are 
cruel and have no merey; at whoſe fame 


your hands wax feeble, and one ſays to 


another, Go not out into the field, nor 
walk by the way, for the ſword of the 
enemy is on every fide, and whoſoever 
goeth out, ſhall be torn to pieces. oy 


Such was hen the lamentablo circum- 
ſtances of our coloniſts, and ſuch hen their 
avowed opinion of the French, that mighty 
nation, cruel, and without mercy, whoſe 


tenderneſs is now their pride, and whoſe 
| humanity their boaſt, 5458 


a 


Indulge me, Britons of our mother. 
Fountry, if ye can „ patience, once 
again 


Smith, Diſcourſe III. page 69. It may be objected againſt 
this mode of evidence, that he voice of an individual is not to be 
taken for that of a whole people. But if we-refle& on the per- 


pn, time and cricumſtance, that this individual was a public 


preacher, provoſt of the college of Philadelphia; that he ſtands up 
in the midſt of the people, at a time when the effects of their 
declared miſconduct were notoriouſly felt, and that a general 
acquieſcence, in the truth of the accuſation brought againſt, 


them prevailed : On this reflection, I ſay, the teſtuuony of the 
preacher muſt be admitted as valid and concluſive. 
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again! hear the addreſs of the ſame * 
to the Britiſh forces, under the command 
of General Stainwix, in April, 1757, be- 


fore their march to the frontiers, in order 


to protect the colonies againſt the Indians 
| and the French, 


iT 1 will pronounce it, gentlemen, be- 


fore heaven and earth, that from the days 


of our Alfreds, our Edwards, and our 
Henrys, downwards, the Britiſh ſword wag 
never unſheathed in a more glorious or 
more divine cauſe than at preſent !—Look 
round you !—cbehold 2 country, vaſt in ex- 


tent, merciful in it's climate, exuberant in 


it's ſoil, the ſeat of plenty, the garden of 
the Lord! behold it given to us and to 


our poſterity, to propagate virtue, to cul- 


tivate uſeful arts, and to {pread abroad the 
pure evangelical religion of Jeſus! Behold 
_ Colonies founded init! Proteſtant Colonies! l 


| Free Colonies! Britiſh Colonies! Behold 
them exulting in their liberty ; flouriſhing 
in commerce; the arts and ſciences planted 


in 


in them; the goſpel preached 3 and in 7 
ſhort, the feeds of happineſs and glory 
firmly rooted, 1 growing ” among 
them 99% PIN | 


„But running "I this 3 for 2 
moment, look on the other hand; direct 
your eyes to the weſtward; there- behold 
Popiſh perfidy, F rench tyranny, and ga 
vage barbarity, leagued in triple combina- 
tion, advancing to deprive us of thoſe ex- 
alted bleſſings, or to circumſcribe us in the 
poſſeſſion of them, and make the land too 
ſmall for us, and the increaſing multitude 

of our poſterity, | Eo 


Oh Britons !—Oh Chriſtians !—What 
a proſpect is this !—— Tis odious to the 
view, and horrible to relate. See, in the 
unn. 8 ſet of fierce ſavages bounded forth 


ga againſt us, from their dark lurking places; 
brandiſhing their murderous knives; ſpar- 
ing neither age nor ſex; neither the hoary 
fire, nor the hopeful fon; neither the 
tender 
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tender virgin, nor the helplefs babe. Ten. 
thouſand furies follow behind and cloſe up 


the ſeene Grim ſuperſtition, lording it 
over conſcience! Bloody perſecution ſhak- 
ing her iron ſcourge! and gloomy error, 
ſeducing the unwary ſoul! While in the 


midſt, and all around, is heard the voice of 
lamentation and mourning and woe; Reli- 
gion bleeding under her ſtripesVirtue 
baniſhed into a corner Commerce bound 


in chains. and 8 in fetters of ron! 


5 « But look again, Gentlemen, between 
us and thoſe evils, there is yet a ſpace or 


gap leftl— and in that gap among others 
you ſtand a glorious phalanx! a royal corps 
formed by the beſt of kings for the nobleſt 


purpoſes ! formed to be the avengers of 
liberty and e of Juſtice i in this new. 


world.” 5 


This was the language of the Americans, 5 
at a period but little diſtant—A language 
it may be e too artificial to accord 

| with 
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rand the. ſmplicity of truth. But, not to 
anticipate the proots of their hypocriſy, let 
us admit them to be ſincere. in their fear 
dt lleaſt, if not in their hate, of grim Super- 
ſtition, of bloody Perſecution, and of 
gloomy Error. Nay, let us admit them 


. 


of Proteſtants, and of che pure evangelical 
religion of Jeſus. And, on this ſuppoſi- 
tion will my Auditors believe their ears, 
-ſhould they hear theſe revolting paſſages 
repeated? Can I even believe my own 
eyes on their re-peruſal?—lIs it credible, 


e — 


* 


| ' cruelty | and oppreſſion of Popiſh Perfidy, 
French Tyramny, and Savage Barbarity : SR 


4 w 4 


77 


3 


twenty years, ſee theſe ſame Colonies, in 
open rebellion _ . king, at war 


ſincere in their love of liberty, of Britain, 


Ae ede let me aſk. again, that 
we ſhould in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 


$A +. Re 


— 


that we ſhould ſee theſe Proteſtant , Co- 


lonies 1—Theſe free Colonies !—Theſe Bri- 
"tb Colonies, 'fo lately ' trembling at the 


with their avowed: Protectors, and leagued 


in triple combination with the very Popiſt 

P rfdy, the French tyranny, the Savage Bar- 
barity, which they ſo lately Mecled to hold 
in ſuch deteſtation and horror 7: | 


Vet fs it is; arid at FE he PI E 
people ſo confeſſedly unmind ul of the 

moſt ſignal bleſſings of Providence, ſo un- 
grateful for the goodneſs" of their God, 
ſhould be equally unmindful, equally un- 
grateful for the kindneſs my e e 


: of men! 


And ſhall we not, under the direction of 


that Providence, go yet again up againſt 


theſe American Brethren May not yet 
„the glorious Phalanx, the Royal Gorge, | 
formed for the nobleſt purpoſes,” be the 
avengers of liberty, and protectors of juſ- 
tice in the new world ?—May we not ham- 
bly pray, that the Lord will inſpire out 


national 


councils, 


as. he. 


did, on the 


third 


* 


0 


tl 


craft; if it include, as it proverbially does, 
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 third® ſolicitation thoſe of the children of 


Hrael, - with the confident hope, that he 


will extricate our diſobedient brethren from 
the wiles of French perfidy, and deliver 
them into our hands. 


Will it be urged, that the conduct of 
the children of Benjamin, in reſpect to the 
tribes of Iſrael, was more criminal than 


that of the Americans againſt their bre- 


thren of Great Britain? It is a plea without 


proof, and without propriety. The truth, 
on the contrary, is, that their criminallity 


is proportionally as much greater, as is an 


injury done to a whole ſociety, and a vio- 
7 lence committed againſt a an individual, *. 


If ingratitude be, W as the facred 3 
text declares, worſe than the fin of witch-- 


the 


7. This anden was io on the third faſt ta, appointed 
on account of the American war. | 


+ The ial crime of the children of Benjamin, reſpeRting 
only the violence committed on the perſon of a ſingle ſtranger. 
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the eſſence of all other crimes, * the Ames 
ricans are guilty in the higheſt de gree.—It 
is known to the whole world, that the laſt 


expenſive, however ſucceſsful war, a war 


which added ſuch an enormous load to the 
public debt, that the nation hath ever ſince 


groaned, and now ſtaggers, under it's 


| weight. It is known to the whole world, 


I fay that this war was entered into ſolely 
on the account, and for the protection of 


theſe ungrateful colonies. It began upon 


their own frontiers, in their back ſettle- 


ments, and was carried into the midſt of 
their country. Nay, if we believe the 


Americans themſelves, they even provoked - 


and gave riſe to it by their own miſconduct. 


For, hear again their own preacher, 


ſtanding up, at the very time, in the midſt 
of them, and upbraiding them, in the 


words of the Lord: even, ſays he- 
„in the very ſight of Sinai's burning 


mount: in the midft of the moſt compli- 
cated miſeries; when blood and deſolation 


V Ingratum fi dixeris omnia dixeris. 


fa 
th 
5 
th 
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are all around, you have neither reformed 
your lives, nor regarded the diſtreſs of your 
country. An evil ſpirit of unbelief hath: - 
gone forth among you, ſetting every pre- 
ſent danger at a diſtance. You have re- 
fuſed to play the man for the cities of your 
God, or to defend that glorious plan of 
public happineſs delivered down to you by 
your fathers. Strifes, diſcords, hatred, un- 
. charitableneſs, licentiouſneſs, civil broils, 
calumnies and contention about trifles, 
have been uppermoſt in your thoughts : 
while your moſt valuable and tfſential in- 
tereſts have been made a ſecondary concern, 
or perhaps no concern at all, or the con- 


cern only of thoſe who wanted the power 
to ſerve them“. 1 


Such was their avowed criminality at 
the commencement of the war, which was 


M . begun 


Would ſo henious a charge as this have . acquieſced in, I 
fay, if it were not juſtly founded ? And does it not clearly prove 
that the coloniſts have long been careleſs of their own concerns 


as a people; repoſing entirely on the gratuitous protection of 
* mother -· country: 
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begun and carried on, at at the expence af ſo 
much blood and treaſure to this country, 
for their relief And when providence had 
crowned our arms with ſucceſs, and peace 
had beſtowed on them a ſecurity, beyond 


their utmoſt wiſhes, what was the conſe- 


quence? wanton in that ſecurity, they 
| fpurned at the hand that raifed and ſupport- 
ed them, and inſolently aſſumed to them- 


ſelves the rights of independence. Requir- 


ed only to contribute to alleviate the bur- 
then, which the coſt of their protection had 
laid on the mother-country, they deny the 
obligation, and renounce their allegiance*. 


In 


* Making at the ſame time, the moſt earneſt proteſtations, 


and urging the moſt ſpecious pretexts of their fubmiſſion and 


= | loyalty. Witneſs the ſame political preacher, in a ſermon 
preached by him in Philadelphia, in the year 1775: wherein he 


preſumes to ſhew, if peradventure he might be permitted to vouch 
for his fellow-citizens, ſo far as he has been converſant among 
them, that the idea of an independance upon the parent- country, 
or the leaſt licentious oppoſition to it's juſt intereſts, is utterly 
foreign to their thoughts: that they contend only for the ſecu- 
rity of charters and laws, together with the right of granting 
their own money; and that our rightful ſovereign has no where 


— 


more loyal ſubjects, or more zealouſly attached to thoſe prin- | 


| * of government, under which his family inherits the throne.” 


This 
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3 ls not this conduct more criminal than 
7 that of the children of Benjamin ?—hey 
5 | had, 


This preacher might well entertain ſome doubt whether he 2 
be permitted to vouch for his fellow-citizens, in making a decla- 
ration ſo totally contradictory to that which he had made ſo few 
years before: eſpecially as at the time the laſt diſcourſe was 
7 | delivered; the preliminaries of the treaty of the Congreſs ith 
France; muſt have been brought on the carpet. It is indeed 
curious to mark the change of ſtile and ſubject, between the for- 
— mer and the latter diſcourſes of this verſatile preacher. In the 
one, the miſconduct of the colonies, and their diſregard to their 


— 


- own preſervation „is painted in ſtriking colours; in the other, 
— the very colonies ate repreſented as the ſupport and even the 
d protectors of Great Britain — compare the following extract 

. from the laſt mentioned ſermon, preached in 1 1775 with thoſe 
e ſelected above from the diſcourſes delivered in £756: Un- 
K cankered by jealouſy, undepreſſed by fear, and cemented by 

: mutual love and mutual benefits, we trod the path of glory 
n | with our brethren for an hundred years and more, enjoying a 

TE, length of felicity ſcarce ever experienced by any other people. 
ns, | Mindful of the hands that protected ul in our youth, and ſubmittin g 
md to every juſt regulation for appropriating to them the benefit 
10n dl our trade;—our wealth was poured in upon them from ten 
he thouſand clfannels, widening as they flowed, and making their 
uch poor to fing, and induſtry to ſmile through every corner of their 
ng land. And as often as dangers threatened, and) as the voice of 
try, the Britiſh Iſrael, called our brethren to the field, we left them 
erly not alone, but ſhared their to?1s and fought by their ſide, till 
SY there ſtood not a man of all their enemies before them. Nay, 5 
ing they themſelves teſtified on our behalf; that in all things we 
ere. not only did our part, but more than our part for the common 
OE good, and they diſmiſſed us home loaded with filver and gold, 
16.0 in recompence for our extrarodinary ſervices.” With what art 
This and, let me add, with what ingratitude, is the liberality of the 

Britiſn 


* 
* 


Gy 4 
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had, in excuſe, to plead the anarchy and 


| miſrule of the times ; for we read, that in 


thoſe 


Fritiſh parliamentary reimburſements hinted at, and converted 
into a reproach again the generous donors—Surely ! Surely ! 
if either party were to be recompenſed for extraordinary ſervices, 


it is the mother-conntry, rather than the American colonies, 
that demand a reaſonable recompenſe, for extraordinary ſer | 


vices !—But, no—according to Dr. Smith, that people, which 
in the year 1756, were infected with ſo < fatal a corruption from 
luxury, of every good and virtuous principle, inſomuch that 


they neglected their own preſervation, anꝗ forgot the very hand 


from which they received all things,” are, in the year 2775, a 
people whoſe © morale are not far tainted by luxury, profuſion, 


or diſſipation, and are animated by every patriotic exertion.” See 


ſermon of 1775, page 27.—According to this reſpectable orator, 
it was not the power and vaſt reſources of Great Britain, that 
protected them, and totally freed them from the terrors of the 
French, it was to the colonies that Great Britain owed her ſu- 


periority and wealth. It was their wealth poured in apon her in 
ten thouſand channels! What a happy knack at perverſion hath 


this Penſylvanian divine. But hear him again ſpeak the whole 


jenſe of the people of America, in declaring the motive of their 


attempt at independency. For my part, I have long been 


poneſled with a ſtrong and even enthuſiaſtic perſuaſion, that 


heaven has great and gracious purpoſes towards this continent, 


which no human power or human device ſhall be able finally to 
fruſtrate. Illiberal or miſtaken plans of policy may diſtreſs us 


for a while, and perhaps ſorely check our growth; but if we 


maintain our own virtue, if we cultivate the ſpirit of liberty 


among our children, if we guard againſt the ſnare of luxury, 


venality and corruption, the genius of America, will {till riſe 


triumphant; and that with a power atlaſt too mighty for oppo- 


ſition. This country will be free—nay, for ages to come, . 
choſen ſeat of freedom , arts,—and heavenly knowledge; which 


are now either drooping or dead in Te * countries of the old 
world.“ 


% 
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thoſe days ** there. was no king in Iſrael, 


and every man did that which. was right in 
his own eyes.“ ; | 


How dreadful. the. circumſtances of a, 
pec ple in ſuch a ſtate, the Americans to 
their coſt experience And ſhall we not 
again go up againſt them? againſt thoſe 
refractory ſpirits, who have brought the 


native loyaliſts, even of their own country, 
Into a ſituation equally diſtreſsful and ca- 
lamitous with that which they once ſo. 


loudly complained was brou Sht on them by 


Popiſb perjiay, F rench Worn and FRO 
| barbari ty f 


Have they not 4 „ the Royaliſt 


—perſecuted every faithful Abdiel to ſpoil, - 
to Lahiment, or to death? 1 


— 
* 9.3 * 


| Bae let me dwell e on a miſcon- 


| duct, in which I have myſelf been ſo 


nearly intereſted, and by which I and 


mine have ſo cruelly ſuffered, No, as an 


M 3 indi- 
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the banner of his righteouſneſs, to go forth 
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individual, 1 moſt ſincerely forgive all my 


enemies, with a forgiveneſs truly chriſtian; | 
but, as a member of an highly jnjured and 


inſulted community, I enter my proteſt 
againſt that puſillanimous deſpondency, 


which would deter us from going up again 
againft her rebellious colonies. | 


As a miniſter of the church of Chriſt, | 


alſo, I will baldly proteſt in the words of 
the prophet Jeremiah, againſt every one, | 
from the leaſt even to the greateſt, from 


the - prophet even unto the prieſt, who 


would heal the hurt of the daughter of the 
people ſlightly, ſaying, Peace, peace, men 


there i is no peace.“ 


At the ſame time let us all, wh the | 


moſt profound humiliation for our own 


offences, and under the deepeſt contrition 


for our manifold ſins, continue to proſtrate 


ourſelves at the throne of grace, taking 


counſel of the Lord, and reſolving under 


+ 4A  m 
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yet again, to play the man for the cities of 
our God,” putting our truſt in Providence, 

that by ſo doing our revolted brethren may 
be recalled to their duty, both to God and 
their king; and that we may yet ſee the 
proteſtant religion flouriſh, and the goſpel 
of Chriſt, be again propagated in evange- 


| lical purity, throughout the American 


continent, even to the remoteſt parts of 


the earth. 
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PREACHED 9: 

BENTINCK CHAPEL, 
| „„ 

| GENERAL FAST, &, 


ꝛjosHUA XII. 


1 be Lord God of gods—T he Lord God of gods 

He knoweth and 1ſrael he ſhall know, 

Fil be in rebellion or in tranſgreſſion againſt 
the Lord Save us not this day! 


CRIPTURE opens to us a copious 
fountain, from whence we may always 

| derive individual and national inſtruction. 
I Abounding i in the fineſt leſſons of morahty, 
the holy writings alſo furniſh us with 4 
lively picture of great events, entertain- 
ing in their narration, and exhibiting 


to 


— 
\ 
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to us, in their conſequences, great exam- 
_ ples, for the regulation of our private con- 


duct, and the government of kingdoms. 


The hiſtory of the Jews, from their 
origin, through all the varieties of their 
fortune is a ſubject of all others, calcu- 
lated to arouſe the mind, fix the attention, 


Land excite our admiration and reſpect.— 
Reverend from it's antiquity, and as the 


oldeſt book extant ; - important from the 


weighty matter it contains, it likewiſe be- 
comes dignified from that noble ſimplicity, 
which is the peculiar characteriſtick of 
truth. 


The murmurings, the licentiouſneſs, the 
ingratitude of the Jews, are conſtantly de- 
picted in their native colours without any 
viſible attempt to ſoften the aſperity and 
harſhneſs of theſe. national features, 


The text, which we have choſen as the 


ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe, is a portion 


of 


8 
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of the Jewiſh hiſtory, which is rendered 
particularly intereſting by the correſpond- 
ence of ſome of it's circumſtances with the 


extraordinary events, which have lately 


paſſed before our 2 


The Thualites: having been conducted 
by Joſhua, the ſucceſſor of Moles, into the 
land of Canaan, had particular territories 
aſſigned to their reſpective tribes. Separat- 
ed in their polity, they were united under 
the Divine Being, who had condeſcended 
to be their ruler and guardian. This ſtate, . 
in which the Jews continued for many years 
ANGRY: has been called CS 


| The tribes of Nen and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manaſſeh, had the country of 
Gilead, allotted for their reſidence. After 
receiving the bleſſing of Joſhua, they de- 
parted with the accumulated ſpoils of con- 
quered enemies to take poſſeſſion of the 


land, which Moſes and Joſhua, had ap- 


pointed for them by the direction of God. 
„ On 
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On their arrival upon the botdert of Jos 
dan, they built a great and extenſive altar. 


This circumſtance having been commu- 

nicated to the children of Iſrael, they deem- 
ed it an act of diſunion,—a deſign to with- 
draw themſelves from the divine govetn- 
ment, or theocracy, under which they had 
proſpered, and been victorious over every 
opponent; and an act of rebellion — 
the Lord their Gd. 


Animated by this apparent injury, in- 
flamed by their ſeeming ingratitude, and 
zealous for the glory of the divine being, 
whom they held inſulted by the defection 
of theſe tribes from the true worſhip, the 
| facred hiſtory goes on to inform us, that 
the Iſraelites prepared to make war againſt | 
thoſe ſuppoſed rebellious tribes. 


But before the deſolation of war ſhould | 
be poured upon them, the Iſraelites re- 
folved on 9 a ſolemn embaſſy to in- 

veſtigats 


1 


. 
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veſtixuts the truth of the crime of which 
they had been accuſed. 


The charge againſt the tribes by the de- 


puties from Iſrael, and the defence of the 


Reubenites and the half tribe of Manaſſeh, 


produces us one of thoſe grand ſpectacles. 


which the ſacred hiſtory alone can furniſh. 


There is a force and energy in this nati- 


| onal charge or accuſation, which it is invain 


to imitate. In the name of the whole con- 
gregation of the Lord, they are queſtioned 
reſpecting the great offence committed 

againſt the God of Iſrael. They are in- 


treated to look back upon the calamities, 


which former iniquities had occaſioned. 
They propoſe to them, if the land they 


inhabit is unclean, to depart from it, and 
return, and take poſſeſſions amongſt them, 


where they may worſhip the one God. 
They invoke them not to rebel againſt their 
divine ruler, nor againſt them, by rearing an 

altar, 


altar, in oppoſition to that one, where they 


had engaged to offer their joint ſacrifices. 


They repreſented, that their impiety 


would bring down the Almighty anger, and 


that divine wrath might not confine itſelf 


to the puniſhment of the guilty on, when 
it came to take vengeance. 


But very different had been the intention 


of the accuſed tribes, from that which 


had been ſuggeſted to the incenſed Iſrael- 
ites. Inſtead of caſting off the worſhip of 
the Lord, they manifeſted the moſt ſingu- 


lar piety, Inſtead of aiming at ſeparation 
and independance, they had been endea- 
vouring to cement and improve univerſal 
| union, harmony and affection. 


| How ſimple, but ochre is the voice 


ofxnjured innocence ?—After hearing the 
charge made by the Iſraelites, they reply 


in the words of our text, —** the Lord God 
of gods he knoweth, and 2 81 he ſhall 


know 


a v 
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= know, if it be in rebellion, or if in tranſ- 
greſſion againſt the Lord—Save us not this 
day. 


They then procceded to ſtate the true 
circumſtances of their conduct, and acquit- 
ted themſelves before the Iſraelites, from 


every imputation, which had been ſug- 
geſted. | : 


| This extract from the ſacred hiſtory con- 
veys to us ſeveral important truths. Firſt, 
that although the conduct of a diſtinct part 


of a great community may be miſrepre- 
ſented, and it may be accuſed falſely of a 
| diſpoſition to revolt, and no longer pay al- 
legiance at the ſame great altar of temporal 
power, yet it's innocence will, on the 
ſlighteſt examination, diſcover: itſelf, and 
overwhelm it's envious accuſers with ſhame 
and confuſion. Next, that when a part of 
a a community renounces it's allegiance and 
duty to it's parent, or, as even in the pre- 
ſent caſe, it's fraternal ſtate, it is warrant 


N able 


— — 
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able to make war upon, and compel that 


union, which is eſſential to the happineſs 
of the whole. | 


The events of the preſent time have ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of the world. Bri- 


| tain conducted by the hand of a protecting 
Providence, ſeemed at length to have 


| reached glory and felicity : the terror of 
her enemies, the ſtrength and pillar of her 


friends, and the true religion, ſhe com- 
manded the reſpect and amnration. of ſur- 
rounding nations. 


Like Te e ſhe ſent for a portion 


of her people to inhabit countries, diſco- 


vered by her naval {kill, or conquered by 


her proweſs. Zealous and attentive to their 


_ proſperity, her opulence and her martial 
ſtrength were exerciſed to protect and de- 


fend 1 infant eſtabliſhments. Settled 


on a great continent, the extent of their 


territory, and the increaſing facility of ſub- 


ſiſtence gave a new and wonderful force to 
their population, Aided alſo by the con- 
| tinual 
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tinual emigration of the natives of Great 
Britain and Ireland, this extenſive country 
became engaged in an extenſive cultivation 
of it's land, which promiſed to make a 


return to it's parent country for the nurture 


and protection, which ſhe had W 
afforded. 


Whilſt commerce and mutual intercourſe 
were thus diffuſing their benignant effects, 
a foreign power, which has always beheld 
the felicity of her neighbours with a jaun- 
diced eye, prepared to ſubdue our then 
weak and infant colonies. The iron rod of 


_ oppreſſion impended over their heads, and 
civil and religious liberty trembled for their 
exiſtence. —At this fatal moment, when 


America found no .refuge in her own. 


ſtrength, Britain generouſly reſolved to 


engage her blood and treaſure in the cauſe 


of herchildrer. Heaven, at firſt, appeared 
unfriendly to the Britiſh arms, and many 


a widowed britiſh mother mourned over 
Braddock's defeat. But this libationof Eng- 
25 2 | liſh 
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liſh blood at the ſhrine of parental affection 


only ſerved to rouſe this country to new 

and deciſive exertions. It was then that 

the valour of our intrepid countrymen 

| fought but to conquer, and deſpiſed 8 0 if 
it had not inſured victory. 


Tine ſpread her banners over an 
aſtoniſhed world. France bled in America 


at every pore.—Deſpotiſm, which had, at 


firſt, infiduouſly endeavoured to ſteal upon 


the Engliſh ſettlements, and afterwards 


had thrown off her veil, was now obliged 


to retreat from every quarter, and at length 


Britiſh liberty to reign unmoleſted in the 
weſtern. world. Heroiſm and diſcretion 
ſeemed to have united, as if they deſired to 
offer to this new formed people ſome ſhin- 
ing models for their future imitation. It 
was at this brilliant period, that a gallant 


Wolfe, periſhed, fighting for his country. 


Immortal ſpirit! With what grief would- 
eſt thou nowbehold the defection and ingra- 
titude of that people, for whoſe ſafety thou 
didſt devote thy life !—— 


How 


po 
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How weak and imperfect is human fore- 


_ fight? —Thole battles, which were the ſub- 


ject of our applauſe and acclamation,— 


thoſe victories which we thought well earned 
even at the expence of torrents of our beſt 


blood ;—thoſe cities, which being cap- 


tured, cauſed us to rend the air with the 
voice of exultation, even thoſe triumphs 


were laying a foundation for rebellion and 


ingratitude to ere& their mighty fabric 
upon,—to excite the ſurprize of the pre- 
ſent age, and the wonder and deteſtation 


of poſterity. 


Peace now once more reſumes her hal- 
cyon ſeat, whilſt commerce ſpreads her 
fails and viſits every port and harbour of 


this extenſive colonized, britiſh continent. 
Exempt from britiſh taxes upon their lands 


or houſes, —free from tythes and eccleſi- 
aſtical appropriations, they even ſpurned at 


the ſlighteſt reſtrictions upon their trade.— _ 


Averſe to the dominion of this country, 


they firſt mani feſted this diſpoſition, in an 


8 open 
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open contempt and defiance of all impoſts 


and even of the navigation act itſelf, Poſ- 
ſeſſed of the unbounded advantages; they 
became impatient under the moſt gentle 
and mild dominion, that had been ever 
exerciſed over any Poe; — 


The conqueſts of the late war . expel- 
led the French from the back or interior 
ſettlements, and alſo from the northern. 


Towards the ſouth an extenſive country 


was relinquiſhed by the Spaniards, to give 


ſecurity on that ſide. The great object of 


all our victories ſeemed to have been attain- 


ed by enlarging and ſecuring our empire in 


America. For this purpoſe our moſt valu- 
able conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
and in Africa, had been reſtored to our 
| enemies. —ů— 


This greatneſs in America, which we 
vainly thought was adding to the opulence, 


the grandeur, the importance of the parent 


country, by an inſtance of treachery and 


in gra- 


ir 
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ingratitude, unexampled in the annals of 


hiſtory, has been converted into the aſpect 


if deſtruction itſelf, 


There is in every country where opu- 
lence and it's companion luxury have eſta- 


bliſhed themſelves, ſome daring, inflam- 


matory ſpirits, who being either ruined by 
their vices, or impelled by ambition, con- 
ſider civil commotion, as ſome violently 
agitated fluid, in which the moſt heavy and 
gravitating bodies have a chance of being 
lifted to the ſurface. —The minds of theſe 


_ deluded, but unhappy ſubjects, were gra- 


dually miſled by pretended predictions of 
their advancing greatneſs. 'The extent of 
their territory the diſtance from the mo- _ 


_ ther-country—and the diſgrace for /o een. 


ive an empire to be held in dependance by 


an Iſland, comparatively ſmall, remote, and 
unſuſpicious, —were held forth to their 


view. Such were the ſentiments, inſtilled 


by every artifice into the imaginations of 


the Americans, by factious natives and fo- 
| N 4 . reign 
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reign emiſfaries.—R egardleſs of every tie, 
which gratitude for paſt protection and be- 
nefit could inſpire, they ventured publickly 
to predict and point out the moment, When 
America would diſclaim her allegiance: and 


filial duty. 


| Whilſt expectation thus ſtood watchful 
and prompt to ſeize the thoughtleſs inadver- 
tence ofa generous confidence, an occaſion ' 
offered, which American incendiaries, be- 
held with triumph. — That mighty hoſtile 
ftruggle, in which the nation had been 
lately engaged, and in which from the 
natural ardour of victory, it. had been 
tempted to overſtrain it? s ſtrength, cauſed 
it to look for ſome modicum of ſupport from 
that people, in whoſe defence this imbe- 
cility had been occaſioned. As when 
two men, one of whom 40l candid, gener- 
ous and frank the other ſober and reſer- 
ved, but ungrateful and inſincere, after a 
long i intimacy, in which the moſt unbound- 
ed friendſhip and munificence has been 
exer- 
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ecxerciſed.— the frank and open character 
begins to feel that he has been improvident 
and profuſe, and that his friend, from his 


riſing affluence and importance, is become 
able to reſtore ſome of thoſe liberal ad- 


vances, which had been made without re- 
ſerve, in his days of ſtruggling adverſity.— 


The ingrate, but cunning friend, has not 


been attentive to the declining proſperity of 
his benefactor. He has long attended to it, 

and fearful of the demands which juſtice in 
vain would call upon him to diſcharge, he 
has ſighed for the moment, when ſome 
* caprice or thoughtleſs breach of decorum, 
may enable him to terminate a connection, 


which he now beholds with dif; guſt. 


Such was the conduct of America, to- 
wards her parent aud guardian. The 
ſtamp- act ſeemed a ſignal for faction in that 
country. They clamoured and proteſted 
againſt that tax as burdenſome and repug- 
nant to their conſtitution. It was repealed. 
but wy manifeſted no inclination to give a 


: rag 
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proof of zeal and gratitude to this country 


for her late ſervices, or her then compliance 
with her requeſts, by their impoſing an im- 
Poſt or duty on themſelves, as an equivalent 
tothis country for what ſhe had relinquiſhed. 


That tax might have been with more 
juſtice impoſed than the inconſiderable one, 


to which the preſent war is aſcribed. Elat- 
ed by the importance they had received 


from the injudicious repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, nouriſhed by a party in this country. 
they no longer preſerved any meaſures of 
moderation or decency. In avowed defi- 
ance of the legiſlative authority of Britain, 
they refuſe to pay a tax of regulation of 


commerce upon an article of luxury, and 5 
not content with this daring ſtep, deſtroy, 


with unprovoked violence and contempt for 
the ſovereignty of the kingdom, the unof- 


fending property of individuals, 


— 


Thus agreeable to our context, thoſe 


tribes, whom he had ſent forth at a great 


and 
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and enormous expence, and afterwards 
ſupported and defended, even with our 
deareſt and moſt valued blood, e 

erected an independant altar, - 


The 3 of thoſe more enlight- 
ened times are conveyed with certainty and 
diſpatch. It was not neceſſary at this pe- 
riod of refined civilization to ſend meſſen- 
gers to learn, if our merchandize had been 
refuſed admiſſion into their ports, —if they 
had been wantonly deſtroyed—if our fel - 
low- ſubjects were preparing ammunition 
and military ſtores, —if they had raiſed ar- 
mies —if they had fired upon, killed and 
wounded our ſoldiers if they had diſſolv- 
ed our governments, if they had erected 
2 legiſlature for themſelves, and if they 
had excited and baniſhed our governors 

and judges. Would to God theſe things 
had been doubtful, and that it had been 
| neceſſary to ſend perſons ſolemnly deputed 
to enquire with the Iſraelites, —Have you 
forſaken and diſunited yourſelf from us?— | 

1 Do 
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Do you no longer yield obedience to the 
fame high authority with us? But if even 
a poſſibility of their virtue had been ſo dear 
to us, with what rapture ſhould we have 
heard them exclaim, the Lord God of 
gods, the Lord God of gods, he knoweth 
and Iſrael he ſhall know, if it be in rebel- 
lion, or if in tranſgreſſion againſt the 
Lord — ſave us not this day.” —— 5 


It has been elegantly obſerved, that na- 
tions and individuals, differ but in degree. 
The virtues and vices, the affections and 
reſentments which ſubſiſt between man and 
man, will be frequently found in aggregate 
and collective bodies. If America had been 
ſincere in her allegiance, —if ſhe had not 
ſecretly reſolved in rejecting all union 
and legal connection with her mother- 
country, with what edting impulſe would 
the impetuous tide of returning friendſhip 
have locked them, on the firſt overtures 
of reconciliation, in the warm embrace of 
_ parental forgiveneſs? But alas! This 

£ | delight- 
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delightful ſcene, which fancy may paint in 
vain, has not been realized. The reſent- 


ments of neglected friendſhip, and of pro- 


feſſed enmity on the part of America, has 


awakened Britain, to a conduct, which her 


fame and reputation required, and which 


juſtice demanded. 


She was at length, compelled by a dirg 
neceſſity to prepare, like the Iſraelites in 


our text, to make war upon her apoſtate 


and diſloyal brethren. She has been oblig- 
ed, but alas ! the reſemblance no longer 


continues, to meet her rebellious tribes in 
bloody-conteſt. The fire-brand of civil 
commotion at length kindled the dreadful 


flames of war and devaſtation with all the 


horrid train which attends tyrannical and 
uſurped power, and now ſtalking over a late 
happy, but a preſent miſerable country. 


The fields of America, have been ſtained 
with unrelenting effuſions of human gore. 
Britiſh blood is now poured forth in melan- 

aa exertions to reſtore a people to the 


rights 
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rights of peaoe, and of a juſt * mild go- 
vernment. Britain, i in carrying on this la- 
mented but neceſſary war, proceeded, at it's 


-4 commencement, with reluctant and pain= 


ful progreſs. She foreſa w all the calamities, 


which this ſpirit of rebellion might produce. 


She was not unconſcious of her ſtrength, 
nor of the power with which heaven had 
been pleaſed to arm her, — that enabled her 
to curb and ſuppreſs the infolence of a de- 
luded people. But ſhe fondly hoped that 
| 2 would not be conftrued into fear, 
that patience and moderation would 
not be perverted into inconſiſtency and 


irreſolution. She deſired not to deſtroy, 
but to correct She would not give way 


to that inſatiate vengeance, which involve 
innocence and guilt, in one common ſen- 
tence. The van guard of her ſtrength 


was deemed ſufficient to recall allegiance 


to her proper ſtation. Friendſhip and 


mercy were pourtrayed on our enſigns, 


and military ardour ſtood reſtrained by a 
mournful recollection, that his enemy had 
| been 


* 
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been but yeſterday q fellow-ſubje& to the 

ſame gracious Sovereign. But it was ſoon 
evinced, that the heart of ingratitude ran- 
kles under obligation ;—that the flame of 
ill-founded enmity acquires renewed vio- 
lence from the efforts which are made to 


appeaſe it. 


It became expedient to enter into more 
deciſive operations. A force was collected 
in a ſhort time, which for magnitude, and 
ttzhce diſtance to which it was tranſported is 
__unexampled in hiftory. The command of 
this affoniſhing military exertion was in- 
truſted to a man, on whom fame had been 
laviſh in her eulogiums. | 


Rebellion now mourned over her ap- 
proaching diſſolution. Loyalty raiſed her 
dejected head, whilſt virtue, which ha 
been ſecluded, or repined in patient ſilence 
under unmerited oppreſſion and reproach, 
noi ventured to rejoice and congratulate 

| herſelf upon the delightful proſpect of +2 

| ES return- 
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returning felicity. The daring aſſaſſins 
and parricides of their country's happineſs, 
anticipated their gloomy, but juſtly meri- 
ted fate. Such was the morning of that 
day, which riſing in ſplendor, promiſed 
to end in ſerene and tranquil glory. The 
career of the General, ſeemed the path of 
a comet, brilliant and illuming the heavens. 


He ſeemed to have inſured a a name 1 8 
and immortal. 


It is a painful and invidious taſk to trace 
paſt errors; they are now covered by an 
oblivious veil. If he nouriſhed the diſper- 
ſed embers of dying rebellion into life, 
inſtead of fulfilling his duty to God, his 


| King, and his fellow-ſubjects—let his own 
_. conſcience be his moſt ſevere accuſer. 


Well might the Iſraelites, in diſſuading 


their brethren- tribes in the preceding verſes 


of our text, from the crime of rebellion, 
warn them of the anger of the Lord, and 


declare, 


tl 


fa; 
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declare, that if they rebelled to-day, to- 
morrow his wrath might be kindled againſt, 


the whole congregation. 


The rebellion and defection of our 
American brethren, ſeem to have involved 


us in their guilt. Leagued with the ancient 


and inveterate enemies of the proteſtant 


religion and the Britiſh empire, they N 


brought all the horrors of war upon Europe. | 
Our foes have triumphed in the vain ex- 
pectation of finding Britain herſelf, enſee- 
bled by her exertions, an eaſy and ſeeure 
—_— | 


Whilfft "PEW Come ſhook to her cen- 
tre, and the laboured pile of her grandeur 
tottering on the verge of ruin, yet that na- 


tional ſpirit, whack had often actuated and 


preſerved ancient Rome, was rouſed at her 


danger.— 


The Almighty wrath was deprecated by 
faſting and humiliation. After a dark and 
; e dreary 
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V 
dreary night, in which the heavens and 
olements, ſeemed to commix in dreadful 
and unabating violence, the bark of the 
ſtate, long ſtruggling with the horrors in 
which ſhe had been engaged, hails the 
returning day, bringing with it ſerenity and 
tranquil weather, together with the joyful 
view of long expected land riſing to the 
ſight in delightful groves and variegated 
verdure. The houſe of Bourbon, begins to 
feel the chaſtiſment, which inevitably at- 
tends perfidy and injuſtice. Britiſh valour, 
aided by protecting Providence, which 
always preſcrves the injured, has at length, 
turned the ſcale of victory and triumph, to 
the confuſion and diſmay of our foes. 


France, has been driven from the caſtern 
world, without a ſettlement being left to 
commemorate her eſtabliſhment. She has 
been checked by the proweſs of our troops 
in America, and ſhame and diſcomfiture 

have covered the head of her vaunting 

| | General. 


WW a to ton 1 


General. The mines of Peru and Mexico, 


ſeem to be dug by the haughty Spaniard, 


in order to ſupply our military ſucceſs with 
new means of exertion; Their captured 
forts, —their ſhips laden with the trea- 


ſure of the Indies, —their ſhips of war, the 
convoy of their military ſtores, have fallen 


into our hands, as if heaven had by ſome 
ſuperior influence deſigned to blaſt the ho- 
ſtile deſigns of our enemies. 


Thus gracious and merciful has been the 


divine Being. In the hour of the moſt em- 


minent danger, Providence has raiſed us 
from diſgrace, and the moſt dreadful ap- 


prehenſions, to ſucceſs and triumph. But 


whatever ſucceſſes we have lately experi- 


enced; although the tempeſt has abated it's 
fury, it is not yet entirely ſpent: the ſky 


yet appears red and troubled ; and we may 
again be reſigned up to encreaſed calamity. 
A foreign and civil war are /eparately evils 
of immenſe magnitude, but conjoined, they 

Q 2 | require 
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require our profoundeſt humiliation at the 


| throne of grace and divine . 


It becomes us to faſt in ſackcloth and 
alhes before the Lord, that he may revive 


purity in our hearts, brotherly love, and 
reſtore us to peaceand tranquillity with all 
the world. Let us hen, like the children 


of Iſrael, on a ſimilar occaſion, go up and 
weep before the Lord, and aſk counſel, 


ſaying—** Shall we go up again to battle 
| againſt our rebellious brethren?” 


2 us fn the divine Being on hes 
day of national ſupplication, to inſpire us 


with a ſenſe of his gracious will and plea- 


ſure, that we may, under the banners of 
his righteouſneſs, and placing our truſt in 


the Lord God of gods, go forth mighty and 


invincible againſt our combined enemies. 


It is by virtue and unanimity, that we 
muſt conquer or periſh. Armed with 
theſe, rebellion would hide her head, and 

Our 
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our foreign foes would entreat with abject 
ſubmiſſion for that mercy and forgiveneſs, 
| againſt which they have ſo daringly of- 


fended. Virtue would give us ſtrength and 


fortitude, religion would temper and heal 
our differences, and thus rendered unani- 


mous, what ſplendid triumphs might adorn 


our arms.—Alas! alas! when I mention 


unanimity, with what concern and regret 


muſt not the heart of a good citizen be filled 


at the commotions and diſſentions which 
are nouriſhed in this kingdom. At a mo- 


ment, when every particle of our ſtrength 


ſhould be conſolidated for our defence and 


| protection, how alarming is our fltuation, 
to find the very ſinews of government at- 
tacked at home by civil faction! If aſſoci- 
ation is become neceſſary, let it be for the 
purpoſes of offence againſt the commen ene- 
my! Let every man's ability be exerted 
in ſtrengthening the executive branch of 
the ſtate! It is by this conduct, that he 
will truly merit the honourable appellation 
of the patriot and virtuous citizen. 


Should 


h GE © M O&-N. n. 
Should theſe unhappy diſſentions give 
the enemy ſome ſignal advantage Should 
they ſtimulate zhezr exertion and enfeeble oun 
defence—what will our aſpiring patriots 
ſay for themſelves?—theſe ſentiments of 
grief and concern will pen be converted 
into indignation and reſentment againſt 


thoſe domeſtic enemies, who have been 
the authors of our calamity. But perhaps 


thoſe dreadful feelings may not be rouſed 
until that fatal moment when one common 
deſtruction may involve the good and the 
abandoned, the patriot and the traitor. 
Ambition will then periſh at the foot of that 
altar where ſhe has too ſucceſsfully ſacri- 
iced the happineſs of her country, 
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1 BUILDING. 
. 
E Z E K 1 E L XXVII. 1. 3. 4. 
The word of the Lord came unto me ſaying— 
Say unto Tyrus, O thou, that art ſituate 
at the entry of the Sea, which are a mer- 
chant of the people for many Iles Thus 
 Sarith the Lord God, O Tyrus, thou haſt 
Said, ** T am of perfect beauty. — Thy bor- 


ders are in the midſt of the Seas, thy 
| builders have perfected hy beauty. 


T is obſerved by St. Peter, that no pro- 
1 phecy of ſcripture is of private inter- 
pretation ; for prophecy, ſaith that apoſtle, - 
came not, in old time, by the will of man; 
but holy men of God, ſpoke as they were 


moved by the ne Ghoſt. — Of the pro- 
| . * 
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| phecies, therefore, it may be juſtly infer- 


red, as St. Timothy ſays of every other 


part of ſcripture, that they were given by 


inſpiration of God, and are profitable for 
doftrine, for reproof, for correction and for 


inſtruction in righteouſneſs, Not confined | 


to the immediate occafion of time, place, 


or perſon, for which they were at firſt de- 


livered, they were entered on record, and 


that record tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages, 


as an uſeful leſſon, to be applied at all 


times, and on all occaſions of ſimilar cir- 


cumſtance.— Thus the apoſtle Paul, (in 
writing to the Corinthians, concerning the 


typical baptiſm of the Iſraelites, unto 
Moſes, in the red ſea) ſays, : Thoſe things 


happened to them for enſamples, and they 


were written for our admonition, upon 


whom the ends of the world are come. 


Thus authoriſed to apply that portion of 
the ſacred writ, which I have taken for my 


text, to the preſent times and circumſtances, 


I preſume, in humble imitation, as a mini- 


| ter of the word, to diſcharge my duty, as 


did 
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did the prophet Ezekiel, when the word _ 


of the Lord came unto him, ſaying, —Son _ 
of man, I have made thee a watchman to 


my people, therefore hear the word at my 


mouth, and give them warning from me.“ 


—To the people of Tyrus, indeed, the 


words of the prophet were not intended as 


a warning: the cup of their iniquity was 
full, and they were doomed to inevitable 
deſtruction. ** Thou ſon of man, ſaid the 
Lord, to Ezekiel, take up a lamentation for 
Tyrus ;*'—it was the prophetic and dreadful 


5 denunciation of the fall of that opulent, 
maritime country, diſplayed with all the 


circumſtances of it's commercial greatneſs. 


Alt's naval ſplendor and magnificence, he 


particularizes with a minuteneſs of expoſi- 


tion, that ſerves to aggravate the cataſtrophe 


of it's deſtruction. — They have made all 


| thy ſhip boards of fir trees of Senir : they 


| have taken cedars from Lebanon, to make 


maſts forthee. Ofthe oaks of Baſhan, have 
they made thine oars: the company of the 


Aſharites have made thy benches of ivory, 


* 
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| brought out of the iſles of Chittim.—Fine 


linen with broidered work from Egypt, 


was that which thou ſpreadeſt forth to be 
thy fail; blue and purple from the iſles of 


Eliſha, was that which covered thee.” 
The inhabitants of Zidon, and Arvad, 
were thy mariners : thy wiſe men, O Ty- 


rus, that were in thee, were thy pilots. 


The ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men 
thereof, were in thee thy calkers : all the 
ſhipsof the ſea with their mariners, were in 
thee to occupy thy merchandiſe.” In this 


manner proceeds the prophet through the 
chapter, to enumerate the naval and com- 


mercial advantages of Tyrus, in being the 


general emporium or market for the traders 
of all the nations of the Then known world; 
concluding with the following denuncia- 
tion of it's general deſtruction.— “ Thy 


riches and thy fairs, thy merchandiſe, thy 
mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers and 
the occupiers of thy merchandiſe, and all 


thy men of war that are in thee and in all 


thy . which is in the midſt of 
thee, 
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thee, ſhall fall into the midſt of the ſeas, 
in the day of thy ruin.” —A dreadful and _ 
general denunciation indeed But why 


ſo dreadful and general ?—Was it on ac- 


count of the common guilt, the general 

iniquities of the people, their irreligion, 
their immorality, or any of thoſe vices, to 
which human nature, from it's imbecillity 


and depravity is ſo univerſally liable? — 


No!—It was on account of their ſeoffing 


at Jeruſalem, that holy city, the emblem 


of true religion, and of the peculiar pride 
and preſumption of Tyrus, in looking upon 
it's wealth and greatneſs, as objects of it's 


own acquiſition and merit, forgetting the 


goodneſs of that divine Providence, at 
whoſe hands it received ſo many and ſuch 
ſignal bleflings. For thus ſaid the Lord, 
by his prophet, to the political head or 


Pine of the people, Becauſe thine 
heart 1 is lifted up and thou haſt ſaid, I am 


a God, I ſit in the ſeat of God, in the midſt 


of the ſeas.---With thy wiſdom and with 


thine . thou haſt gotten thee 
| riches. 
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riches. By thy traffick haſt thou :ncrea/ed 
thy riches, and thine heart is lifted up be- 
cauſe of thy wealth. Therefore thus ſaith 
the Lord God---Behold I will bring upon 
thee the terrible of the nations; and they 


ſhall draw their ſwords againſt the beauty 


of thy wiſdom, and they ſhall defile thy 
brightneſs.”---Happy ſhould I be, if, con- 


ſiſtent with ſincerity and truth, I could not 


apply too much of the irreligion, of the : 


pride and preſumption of Tyrus, to the 
wealthy and powerful nation of Great Bri- 


tain, whoſe borders are /ihe hers, in the 


midſt of the ſeas, and whoſe builders have 
perfected her beauty. When Britons boaſt- 
ingly vaunt, however truly, of being /ords 


of the ocean, and of giving Jaws to the 
ſea, are not their hearts, in fact lifted up, 


like that of the prince of Tyrus?---Do 
they not, in effect, repeat the words of Ty- 
rian pride and preſumption, f in ſaying, 1 


am a God, I ſit in the ſeat of God in the 
midſt of the ſeas,” This was the great 
orime of which Tyrus was guilty, and this 
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the cauſe of her propheſied ruin. And 
was it not a cauſe ſufficient ? If pride of 
every kind, is deſtined, even proverbially 
to fall, how great muſt be the fall, of ſuch 
inordinate, ſuch exceſſive, ſelf-exaltation ? 
What vanity, what ingratitude, for the 
creature to place himſelf in the ſeat of his 
Creator — For a feeble, temporary, de- 
pendent being to work himſelf up by ſelf- 
conceit, into the importance of his ſup- 
porter and preſerver an omnipotent, eter- 
al, and (cli-exiſtent Gopt! 


"Criminal, however, as 1s Rach vanity, 
fuch ingratitude, and juſtly as it muſt of- 
fend our Creator and Preſerver, it muſt be 
_ confeſſed that the temptations, leading to | 
ſo great a ſin, are but too powerful. It is 
the effect of worldly wiſdom and ingenuity 
to puff up the poſſeſſor with a fond conceit 
of ſuperior abilities. The artiſt, and 
the artizan, by whoſe mental talents and 
manual dexterity, even the hand of nature 
is, in a manner, controuled and ſubjected 


to 
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to the laws of nen habit, are too apt to : 
fall into ſuch temptation, and to be i immo- 


derately elated with arrogance and ſelf- 
ſufficiency. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
that the human heart, ſo full of itſelf, and 
\ ſo apt to forget it's Maker, ſhould ſwell 


with pride, on many of thoſe occaſions, i in 


which art appears to enjoy a momentary 
triumph over nature. | ; 


f - Of even more hw human wiſdom and 
underſtanding, ſeems the invention of the 
wonderful ſtructure—a ſhip ;---by means 
of which, that bold and enterpriſing crea- 
ture, man—ſpurning, as it were, his pro- 


per element, and forſaking his native land, 
plunges into the ocean, and ploughs the 


boſom of the bottomleſs deep ; -bidding 
defiance to adverſe winds, or converting 
them by nautical artifice, into proſperous 


gales, to convey him to the moſt diſtant 


parts of the earth. Poſſeſſed of more than ; 
human fortitude and ſcience, ſeem thoſe 


daring experimentaliſts, who defeat the 


loudeſt 
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loudeſt threatnings of the 3 - 
diſarm the lightning of it's power to hurt ! 
— We have even ſeen them, as if poſſeſſed 
of the power of working miracles, pour 
oil into the ſea, and behold it's waves ſub- 
ſided and lay fill. Is it to be wondered at, 
I fay, that weak man ſhould be vain of 
being put into poſſeſſion of a portion of 
| knowledge and power, that raiſes him ſo- 
much above all the other works of crea- 
tion! Is it to be wondered at, that, for- 
getting the ſource from whence they flow, 
he ſhould conceit himſelf to be a creator, and 
: place himſelf, in imagination, like the 
prince of Tyre, in the ſeat of Gop, in the 
| midſt of the ſeas !---Seeing the effects of 
human art, in ſubjecting the ſea and land, 
the ſeaſons and climates to his controul, in 
putting him in poſſeſſion as well of the na- 
tural produce of the whole earth, as of the 
artificial conveniences, comforts and lux- 
uries of all nations, is it to be wondered at, 

that ſo ſuperficial a ſophiſt, as man, ſhould 
be puffed up with vanity, and boaſt of being 
©: 3 
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poſſeſſed of perfect beauty. It is ſtill lefs 


fo; if we reflect, that however diſpleaſing 
ſuch inordinate vanity be to Almighty Gop, 
| and however true his aſſurance, by the pro- 
| phet Iſaiah, that he will cauſe the arrogancy 


of the proud to ceaſe. the advantages enu- 


merated, by which the pride of nations 18 
puffed up, really conſtitute the political 


. beauty of a ſtate. It is in particular the 


great advantage and glory of this country, 
that it's inſular ſituation, and it's improve- 
ments in marine architecture and naviga- 
tion, reſemble thoſe of I yrus of old, whoſe 


builders had periedted her. beauty. 


Certain it is, that the luxury and wealth, 


ariſing in every country from foreign com- 


merce, are habitually productive of moral 


corruption, in proportion to it's exceſs, and 
the indolence or impotence of government, 


civil and religious, to preſerve the purity 


of public manners. From this conſidera- 
tion, however, ſuperficial declaimers have 
taken occalic ion to inveigh againſt the expe- 
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diency of encouraging artificial induſtry, 
of promoting ſcientific ingenuity, and of ex- 


tending and diffuſing the channels of foreign 
| trade, Obſerving from the experience of 


ages, that, as nations have grown ſcientific 
and wealthy, they have grown proportion- 
ably luxurious and corrupt, and, of 


_ courſe, have degenerated and come to de- 


cay ; they impute their proſperity to their 
poverty, and their integrity to their igno- 
rance; inferring that the political happineſs 
and national glory of a people are inconſiſt- 
ent with the moral virtue of individuals and 


the good order of civil ſociety. If the ſci- 


ence of civil government, however, and 
the powers of religious perſuaſion had made 
a progreſs in the world, equal to other 
uſeful and poliſhed arts, the futility of ſuch 
an inference would be evident. Let me add 
to this conſideration, that ĩt is incompatible 


with the nature of ſublunary things, that 


the government of a great nation ſhould be 
carried on with the ſame eaſe and regularity 


as that of a petty ſtate, that the concerns of 


P 2 WI, 
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a people whoſe poſſeſſions and intereſts are 
ſcattered over the face of the whole earth, 
ſhould be managed with as much decorum, 


and with as little care, as thoſe of a ſingle 
province.---Hence the examples fo fre- 


| quently adduced from ſacred and profane 


| hiſtory of ancient ſtates, want a propriety 
of application to the wide and unwieldy 
dominions of modern times. 


Are there fome that are mightily affected 


| by the charms of that primitive purity and 
limplicity of manners, peculiar to a people, 
juſt emerging from a ſtate of barbarity ; do 


they affect to admire the domeſtic arts of 
agriculture, as the any true ſource of a na- 


tion's power and political happineſs? Alas! 


the food of babes is not fit for grown men. 
In an infant, or a petty ſtate, whoſe ſepa- 


rate exiſtence depends on it's own inſignifi- 
cance, or the reciprocal jealouſy of it's 


neighbours; or in a colony politically in- 
tended to ſubſiſt in a natural dependence 


on the mother-country, the landed or do- 


meſtic 
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meſtiec intereſt ſhould undoubtedly be the 
principal, if not the ſole intereſt of the 


ſtate. Thus, if inſtead of encouraging the 


ſtudy of the ſciences, and the cultivation of 
letters and the polite arts in North America, 
by the building and endowing of Colleges, 


Academies and Schools, the children of 


the inhabitants had been publickly taught 


the rudiments and practice of husbandry, 
with only ſuch of the ufeful manual arts, 
as might be neceſſary to prepare the pro- 


duce of the country for manufacture; had 
our colony youth, I ſay, been thus educat- 


ed, and at the ſame time inſtructed in the 


ſalutary principles of political dependance - 


and loyalty, with regard to the mother- 


country; inall human probability they would 
have avoided the dreadful ſcourge, that is 
brought on them by the bloodſhed and de- 
vaſtation of a civil war. The caſe, however, 
is evidently different with the mother-coun- 


try itſelf. Eſſential as is the /anded intereff 


| to this nation, it is already promoted ſo far, 


_ it is become not only itſelf ſabſervient 
. 8 
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to, but . on, and inſeparately con- 


nected with it's trade and navigation. That 
in the former lies the great reſource of na- 
tional Arengtb, is undeniable; national 
ſplendour, however, it's relative glory, 
it's comparitive figure and importance a- 


mong the nations, it's political beauty 
depend on the improvements of ſcience, 
the encouragements of the arts, and the 
extenſion of commerce. With a view to 
contribute to theſe valuable ends, was form- 
ed the laudable ſociety, the anniverſary of 
whoſe inſtitution we are this day ſolemniz- 
ing. Set on foot, upwards of an hundred 
years ago, it's intention of binding out boys 
apprentice to the ſeveral trades concerned 
in ſhip-buildin g, hath been interrupted only 
two years, thoſe of 1765, and 1766 ;— 
Since when, having been re-eſtabliſhed by 


| ſeveral worthy inhabitants of the pariſhes 


of Stepney and Limchouſe, it has gathered 


freſh ſtrength, and met with new encourage- 
ment; the ſtewards having had the pleaſure 
of apprenticing annually a number of boys 


to 


— 


2 we 
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to the ſeveral trades intended, giving a pre- 
mium of five pounds to the maſter with each 


boy. To the ſupport of ſo uſeful, impor- 


tant, and public ſpirited an inſtitution, 1 


hope I need uſe no farther argument to in- 
duce you to contribute, than the ſimple ex- 
poſition I have zhus made of it's deſign. — 
None, I am confident, can be neceſſary to 


ſuch of my auditors, who entertain a due 


ſenſe of the importance of ſuch artificers, 
and, at the ſame time, feel that animating 


zeal, which ariſes from a real love to their 


native country. It would be ſtill more 
needleſs to ſolicit the liberality of thoſe, 
who are intereſted in the ſucceſs of it's trade 


and navigation, who are affected by the u- 
tility or ſplendor of it's marire architecture, 
and are ſatisfied, that, in the words of the 
_ prophet, it's builders have perfected it's 


beauty.” For be it remembered, that 
however ſinful it be in man to glory before 
God, in the works of his hands, or the in- 
ventions of his head---or however powerful 


the temptation to ſuch vain- glorious beings. 
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as human creatures to fall into ſuch ſin, it 
is by no means criminal, but, on the con- 
' tary, virtuous and laudable, to exerciſe 


thoſe inventions, or perform ſuch works, to. 
the advantage of ourſelves, our friends, and 
- our country. Taking warning, therefore, 
from the dreadful example of Tyrus, not ta. 
be puffed up with pride, but paying due 


thanks, and aſcribing due honour, to the 


inſpirerof all wiſdom, and the great giver of 
all good gifts, for the talents, with which 
he is pleaſed to endow us, it is our incum- 


bent duty. to make a proper uſe of ſuch; 
_ talents, by exerting our whole powers, and 


encouraging thoſe of others, to the making 
of diſcoveries in ſcience and improvements 


in the arts. It is not the modeſt and inge- 
nuous purſuit of the profoundeſt, or moſt 
abſtruſe ſtudies, or the practice of the poli- 


teſt or moſt i ingenious arts, that gives of- 


fence to God, however diſpleaſing be to 
him the vain-glorious boaſt of the ſtudent. 


and practitioner, or the mgpral corruption 


that follows from thoix abuſe.— Their % is 
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moſt evidently the deſign and intention of 
the great Creator, preſerver and governor 
of the world; and the neglect of exerting 
that ingenuity and induſtry, for which he 
bath given us talents, is ungratefully to 
light his bounty: It is to hide the talents 
he hath lent us, in the earth, inſtead of 
profiting by them, as is required of us. 
To the good and induſtrious ſervant, who, 
receiving five talents at the hands of his 
Lord, went and 7raded and made with them 
five other talents, his maſter ſaid—** Well 
done thou good and faithful ſervant, en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Whereas to the wicked and ſlothful fame 
who hid his talent in the earth, reſtoring 


tit unimproved to it's own owner, he ſaid, 


* Caſt ye this unprofitable ſervant into 

outer darkneſs, where ſhall be weeping and: 
gnaſhing of teeth. What an encourage- 
ment this to enterpriſing ingenuity and pro- 
fitable induſtry! And what a reproach to 
the indolence and inattention of thoſe, who, 
| r provided oh the good things of 
: this 5 
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this world, content theinfeiver with enjoy- 
ing at caſe their patrimony, without exert= 
ing either their own talents, or encourag- 
ing the exertion of the talents of others. — 
\ Nor need we fear, that the greateſt periec- 
tion, to which human art can arrive, will 
ever give juſt occaſion for man to be vain 
in the eyes of his Maker. He who knows 
the moſt, and practices beſt the arts of man, 
finds the greateſt reafon to revere the power 
and admire the wiſdom of God. Vain as 
may be the philoſopher or the artiſt, when 
he compares himſelf to the brute creation, 
or to the untutored ſavage of the defart ;— 
proudly as he may contemplate the S peri⸗ 
ority of his mental endowments or manual 
dexterity ; highly as he may rank himſelf, 
in this point of view, in the ſcale of the 
creation, as being little lower than the an- 
gels; with what humiliation muſt he not 
view the other fide of the canvas !—With 
what conviction of infinite fuperiority both 
af wiſdom and power, muſthe not contem- 
plate the works of God, in the operations 


of 
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of nature and the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence !—What contemptible mimickry of 
the powers of nature is the utmoſt effort 
of the experimentaliſt What pitiful i imi- 
tation of her handy-works is the moſt ex- 
quiſite piece of workmanſhip of human 
hands! Nor have any part of human-kind 
more ſignal opportunities of ſeeing and ad- 
miring the wonderful works of God and 
nature than they who are intereſted or 
employed in the various branches of trade 
and navigation ;—** they that go down to 
the ſea in ſhips, that do bufineſs in great 
waters, theſe, ſays the Pſalmiſt, ſee the 

works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep, for he commandeth, and raiſeth the 
ſtormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. 'They mount up to the heaven, 
- they go down again to the depths, their 
| ſoul is melted becauſe of trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wits end. Then 
they cry unto the Lord, in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their diſtreſs. 


He 
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He maketh the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the 
waves thereof are ſtill. Then are they 
glad becauſe they be quiet; ſo he bring- 
eth them unto their deſired haven: — Well 
might the divine lyriſt, add aud repeatedly 
exclaim.— . Oh that men would praiſe the 
Lord for his goodneſs, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men.“ 
Well might he exclaim,—** Let them exalt 
him in the congregation of the people, and 
praiſe him in the aſſembly of the elders.” — 
Will the irreligious caviller take occaſion 
hence to object againſt the exertions of hu- 
man art and induſtry ?—Will he ſay, that 
the /zzzlenef5 of their effect, compared with 
the exertions of omnipotence, is next to | 
nothing, and therefore, not worth atten- 
tion True, indeed, it is, that though 
paul, may plant and Appollos, water, it is 
God alone that giveth the increaſe.” True 
it is, that the race is not to the ſwift, nor 
the battle to the ſtrong, neither yet bread 
to the wiſe, nor favour to men of ſkill, nor 
riches to men of underſtanding, « but, as 
. : the 
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the ſuperintending hand of Providence di- 
rects the events oftime and chance (to ſpeak 
after the manner of men) happen to them 
all. ---But ſhall we thence infer that to be 


: ſwift, to be ſtrong, to be wiſe, to be ſkil- 


ful, or to be intelligent, is uſeleſs ?- 
i Abſurd the inference | No. --- Omnipotent 
as is the Deity, conſidered as a Creator, 
though af bis word, the world burſt forth 


from nothing, Let there be light, ſaid - 


he, and there was light, Vet, as the 
preſerver aud governor of that world he 
created, he does nothing, in the ordinary 


courſe of his Providence, but by natural 


means.---As are tools in the hands of a 


(kilful workman, ſo are men in the hands 


of God, the inſtruments to execute the de- 


ſigns of his Providence.---The knowledge, 


the ingenuity, the dexterity of the arti- 
ficer, are to the Divine Artiſt, what the 


pulley, the lever, and other mechanic pow- 
ers are to the human artizan.---Do theſe in- 


ſttruments perform the work ?---Alas! nol 


and yet they are the neceſſary means of 
effect- 
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effecting it. Hence it is, that, however 


inefficacious our greateſt efforts would be, 
5 if left to ourſelves, thoſe efforts are requir- | 
ed of us to fulfil the deſigns of Providence. 

---< Curſe Ve,” Meroz, {aid the Angel of 


the Lord, curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants 


| thereof, ---becauſe they came not to the 


help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
againft the mighty.”---Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that God ſtood in need of help to contend 
with the mightieſt of the mi ghty of human 


| powers? By no means. But though he 


ſtands not in need of our aid, he requires 
it, as a proof of our good will. Conſcious 
as was the wiſeſt of men, that the over- 
ruling Providence of an omnipotent Deity 
---alone gave efficacy to the actions of the 
children of men, ** whoſe works, ſaith he, 


> 


are in the hand of God;' be, by no 


— 


mcans encourages their indolence or inacti- 


vity. Whatſoever thy hand findeth to do, 


(that is, to whatever lawful vocation thou art 
called) do it, ſaid he, with thy might: for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 


no 


nor wiſdom in the grave, whither thou | 
goeſt.” Plainly exhorting us, that induſtry | 
is the portion of man in this life, and labour 
the trueſt enjoyment he taketh under the 


ſun.---Let us therefore, ſtrenuouſly and 


humbly exert ourſelves, under God, in the 


proſecution of the proper purſuits of men, 


the cultivation of the arts of human life; for 


there is no ſuch work, device, knowledge 
or wiſdom in the grave whither thou goeſt. 
Let us work, I ſay, therefore, while it 


is yet day, for the night cometh in the 


which no man can work.”---Preſuming on 


your conviction of the truth of what I have 
delivered, regarding the expediency of ex- 


erting our beſt efforts, in the uſe of thoſe - 


. talents, God hath given us, although cen- 
ſidered merely as inſtruments in the hands 


of God, to effect his deſigns in the creation 
and government of the world, I will ak 


leave my brethren, of that great Creator 


and Governor of the univerſe, to diſmiſs 


every one of you, contributors, I doubt 
not, to the ſupportofthe preſent inſtitution, 
repeat- 


* 
. . 
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| repeating the words of the preacher, the 
fon of David, King of Jeruſalem, - Go 


thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart : for God now 


accepteth thy works. And, may the Al- 
mighty, of his infinite goodneſs, confirm 
the benediction, for the ſake of our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt, to whom, with he Holy- 
Ghoſt, be &c. 
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SERMON IX. 


PREACHED AT 


* 


ST, D U N 8 T A N 8, | 
| IN THE 


PARISH or STEPNEY, &c. 


„  PPHESIANS V. us 


Awake Bor that ſleepeſt, and arif from Sha 
dead, andC hrift ſhall give thee light. 


I is with a propriety equally moral and 
religious, that a miniſter of the Goſpel, 
takes upon him to direct the attention of 

his auditors, by proper applications, and 


pious alluſions from natural ſcenes and hu- 


man inſtitutions, to ſpiritual objects and 


C2 Kino 
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Emerging from that gloomy ſeaſon; 


| when nocturnal darkneſs ſo long prevails 
as almoſt to blot out the day from the year, 


we begin to anticipate the brightneſs of the 
vernal months, in which the renovation of 


nature preſents new beauty to the eye, and 


harmony to the ear ;——when the earth 
ſpreads anew her flowery carpet beneath 
our feet, and the heavens expand their 


azure canopy above our heads; diffuſing 


the balmy breath of ſpring, to chear the 
ſenſe, and exhilerate the heart. How live- 

ly a contraſt, and how applicable to the 
deſign of that holy inſtitution, by which 

our church calls upon us in a peeuliar man- : | 
ner, in this ſeaſon of Lent, to repentance 
and amendment to emerge from the 


darkneſs of deluſion and ſin, and to walk 


in the way of truth and righteouſneſs.— 
For, may we not ſay with the apoſtle. 
*© Ye were ſometimes in darkneſs;”—and 
may we not hope that, becoming by di- 
vine grace Light in the Lord, ye may 


walk as children of light.“ See then, that 


ye 
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ye walk circumſpectly, redeeming the time, 
becauſe the days are evil. For to this 
end, the Goſpel faith, —** Awake thou that 
ſleepeſt, and ariſe from the dead, and 
Chriſt ſhall give thee light.” To compre- 
hend more feelingly the propriety, with 
which a ſtate of fin and ignorance is com- 
pared, in my text, to a ſtate of ſleep, and 
even of death, let us take a retroſpect of 
the face of nature in winter; when the 
fields are diſrobed of their flowery verdure; 
when the vocal groves are mute, except 
while the whiſtling of the winds pierces 
through the leafleſs trees, or the howling 
of the hurricane accompanies the deſola- 
tion, that levels them with the ground, 
and expoſes their unburied roots to the kil- 1 
ling blaſt. Let us take a view of the vege- 
table creation, when the earth is chained 
by froſt, and the waters arreſted in their 
courſe, and bound in fetters of ice. Mo- 
tionleſs and cold, —terreſtial nature ap- 
pears, in this caſe, not merely to ſleep, but 


do ſleep the ſleep of death. Such is the 


n ſitua- 
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; ſituation of the ſoul, in a ſtate of ſpiritual W-- 
darkneſs; the ſeaſon of ſin is the winter of 


the ſoul; and ignorance that gloom of hor- 
ror, which is diſſipated, when the ſun of | 


. righteouſneſs, ariſes with healing on it's 1 
wings; diffuſing the glorious light, and 
breathing the balmy breath of Goſpel rege 


neration.—And ſhall not the Sun of 
Chriſt ** cry aloud, and ſpare not,” to a- 
waken thoſe that lep; even unto the ſleep I 
of ſpiritual death; in order, that they may 7 
partake the bleſſing promiſed to the vigi- | 
lant; for whom the Goſpel hath brought 
life and immortality to light. For be it 
obſerved, my friends and brethren, that, 


although this promiſed light is a gift, a free 80 
gift, on the part of the divine donor; it is 997 
not unconditional on the part of the re- \ 


ceiver, it is not forced upon him in the 
way of abſolute compulſion. - If men obſti- 


nately preferc darkneſs to light, becauſe their tk 
deeds are evil, the peril be on their wn 4 
heads, the preacher waſheth his hands of 
their ſpiritual death: his duty is diſcharged mM. « 


E | ; 1 ; - in t 


, 
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in the elend of the conditions on 
which they may live.. Awake, ariſe,” and 

- though ſtill in darkneſs, ** Chriſt ſhall give 

* thee light.“ Agreeably to this promiſe are 
ſeveral others to be met with i in the goſpel, 
Alk, and it ſhall be given, —ſeek, and ye 
hall find ,—knock and it ſhall be opened.” 


Come unto me all ye that are weary, 
and I will give you reſt. " Are not the 


= 


conditions ſufficiently gratuitous and eaſy? 
Are there any ſo ignorant of the value of 
the prize of this their high calling, as to 
think it ſhould be ſtill more liberally be- 
ſtowed?—Is it poſſible it ſhould be ſo?— 
And is eternal ſalvation not worth aſking, | 
not worth ſeeking, not worth coming, not 
worth watching for ?- 


Ignorant and indolent, indeed, muſt be 4 
the drouzy wretch, the flothful ſluggard, of ol 
who prefers the dozing in darkneſs unto _ | | 
death, to the awakening, the enlivening 
exerciſe of religion and morality. For it is | 
to this exerciſe we are called upon to awake. 


Q4 > 08 
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— 


by 
— 1 » 


- Ti what poſs elſe wobld, ths promiſed | 


light be given ?---If the ſleeper, the virtu- 


ally dead here called upon to awake, were 85 


to remain inactive and lifeleſs as before, to 


what end, I fay, ſhould be given him the 
promiſed light in queſtion? A ſtate of dark- 


neſs would be as well adapted to torpid 
apathy, as a ſtate of light. -No, free and 
liberal as is the gift of Divine grace, it is 


not forced, or beſtowed as an uſeleſs gift 15 


upon any. It is not beſtowed upon man- 
kind to exempt them from their duty, but 
to inſtruct them in the way, to furniſh 
them with the means, and animate them, 
with | hope to the performance of It. By | 
aſking, by comeing, by watching, is not 


meant the mere attendance on divine wor- 
hip, the petition of either public or private 


prayer.---Theſe, though a part of our duty, 
are but a part, and muſt be accompanied 


with the aſſiduity of enquiry into the know- 


ledge and means of performing the reſt, 


with attention to the practical occaſions of 
ſuch perlormance, and watchfulneſs to lay 
: hold 


5 
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bel of ſuch occaſions. For ſalvation, 
thaugh the gift of God, is to be worked out 


by man; the light of the Goſpel is, there- 


fore, given to inſpire him to execute the 


taſk, and to work, while it is yet day, as 
the night cometh wherein no man can work. 


—Do I hear the benighted fleeper, the 
_ finner ſlumbering beneath the darkneſs 


of the valley of the ſhadow of death, — 


_ froze up the genial current of his ſoul, and 
paoalſied over his paſſion for exiſtence do 
J hear fo deſperate a wretch deſpair of re- 


lief, if the leaſt activity or exerciſe of piety 


or virtue be required of Him. Let no man 
deſpair; for boundleſs are the riches of Di- 
vine grace, and infinite the extent of Divine 
mercy. No more is required than ſhall, 

in any caſe, be given, although where 


much 1s given, there ſhall much be requir- 


5 ed. And yet felfiſh as we are, how little 


is required by our Redeemer of us all! 
Little, indeed, I will preſume to fay of 


moſt of my preſent auditory, in proportion 
to the means, which God hath graciouſly 
siven 


* 
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given us to work out chat falvation, wh 


is here offered us on the moſt liberal terme 


of acceptance. What, indeed; are we re- 5 


quired to do more than to attend to the pre- 


cepts of the Goſpel ; in order to be inſtruc- 
ted and enabled to do our duty? For, be 8 


aſſured, that Go/pel gives us no inſtructions 
to do, what Divine Providence has put ef- 
fectually out of our power. —Rigidly as it 


requires us to perform what is in our power, 

it requires nothing beyond it. The diſ- 
charge of the duties of religion and morali- 
ty is no Iſraelite bondage: God is no Egyp- 
tian taſk-maſter. On the contrary, his yake _ 


is eaſy and his burthen is light. But were 


it otherwiſe, were even his ſervice /abortous,. | 
it is /a/utary: And what would you ſay to 
a robuſt and healthy impoſter, who ſhould : 


pretend to be blind; who ſhould chuſe to 
live in darkneſs, to cloſe his eyes and ſhut 
out day-light, never to view the chearful 
ways of men, rather than undergo the mo- 


derate and ſalutary exerciſe neceſſary to 
* him a livelihood ? Would you not 


execrate 


7 
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execrate the ſloth; the means; the baſe- 
neſs of fo degenerate a wretch? Yet ſuch 
a wretch, and hat, in as much greater 
. a degree, an eternal is ſuperior to mortal life, 


As be, who wilfully refuſes to awake and to 


open his eyes, at the call of the Goſpel, to 
behold the light, which Chriſt hath pro- 
miſed to give to every one that is obedient 
to ſuch call;--Are there any in this aſſembly 
under the deplorable, the doleful predica- 
ment of this ſleep of the ſoul; this ſleep fo 


-.*, Jeep as to be compared to death ;—a ſleep, 


in which the moral and religious ſentiments 
of the heart and mind are ſuppreſſed by 
ſuch a profound lethargy ; let me addreſs 
_ myſelf to the vigilence of their intellectual 
| talents ;—let me pique, if poſſible, the 
| pride of their rational faculties ;—let- me 
addreſs them in the words of the apoſtle, 
following my text Walk circumſpectly, 
not as fools, but as wiſe, underſtanding 
what the will of the Lord is.” For the 
working the will of the Lord is wiſdom, 


as the working of wickednels i is folly. 
TY To 
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To conſider the exerciſe of our religious 


and moral duties, even in an intereſted 


view, and merely as they regard ourſelves 
in this life, we ſhould yet have all the rea- 


ſon in the world, to fulfil rather than neg- 


lect them. For, as corporeal exerciſe is 
falutary and uſeful to the body, ſo is ſuch 
ſpiritual exerciſe equally ſalutary and uſeful 
to the ſoul. Diſagreeable, indeed, and 


painful, at firſt, may be even the moderate 


exerciſe abſolutely neceſſary to health, to 
men, who have long indulged themſelves 
in idle and ſlothful habits ; but what is the 


conſequence of ſuch a conſtant indulgence? 
What but loatheſome indigeſtion, a ſtagna» 


tion of the vital humours, lethargy and 
death? On the other hand, what, in a little 
time, is the conſequence of an emancipa- 


tion from the tyranny of ſuch habits? 


What, but activity of limbs, hiliarity of 
countenance, and chearfulneſs of heart? 


The compariſon holds good in reſpe& to 


the ſoul, whoſe faculties acquire new vigor 


and energy by cheriſhing the ſentiments of 


__hauma» 
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humanity and piety, and cultivating thoſe 
emotions of the heart, which are as eſſen- 


tial to the health of the ſoul, as are the mo- 
tion of the limbs to the health of the body. 


How deplorable is the condition of the man, 


who, afflicted with the palſy, is incapable 
of diverſifying his place of action, and en- 
joying the various proſpects of nature. 
Doomed. to vegetate on a ſingle ſpot, crea - 
tion is to him a blank ſpot, a barren ſcene, 


as deſtitute of diverſity as delight. Still 
more the deplorable ſituation of him, whoſe 


ſoul, lulled aſleep within himſelf, is equal- 


ly incapable of beholding the various beau- 
ties of the moral world; who is blind to 


the beauty of virtue, who is deaf to the 
voice of gratitude, who taſtes not the de- 


lightful pleaſure of making others happy, 
and is equally inſenfible to the tear of joy 
and diſtreſs !—Ariſe, awake thou, that 
ſleepeſt, and be ye not as fools; but as 
wiſe, diſcerning even your preſent intereſt 


in the practice of religion and virtue. — 


Doth the ſtill voice of reaſon prevail over 


the £ 
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the lethargy of the dull, blunted ſenſe of 


moral ſentiment? Or is the ſleeper deaf to 
the voice of the charmer, though it charm 


ever ſo wiſely? No] The voice of rea- 
ſwoon prevails, the ſleeper wakes, the bluſn 
of humanity glows on his cheek, his boſom - 
beats with hope, —his heart expands with 


benevolence, his hand opens with libera- 
lity, and his tongue with-pious accents aſks 


hat ſhall I do to be ſaved? | SEO 


7 True piety lies, as I have already obſer- 
a ved, in action, and not in mere od. 
It is not, what ſhall I ſay to be ſaved ? But 


what ſhall I do? For Chriſt hath ſaid, 


Not every one, that ſaith, Lord, Lord, 
ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 


but he that doeth the will of my Father, 
which is in Heaven.“ What, then, ex- 


claims the truly awakened ſoul, ſhall I d 
to be ſaved? And is this made a queſtion - 
in a ſeaſon like this ?---Be it thus anſwered, 


faſt and pray, and bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance.— Now the firſt fruits of 


piety 


* 
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piety and charity : for the exerciſe of which 


duty, an object preſents itſelf where, even 
according to the maxims of worldly wiſ- 
dom, charity ſhould begin at home. The 


contributions collected, and funds eftabliſh- 


cd, for the maintenance of the Orphan and 


other poor children of this pariſh, are, as 
Jam requeſted to repreſent, in ſo reduced 
a ſtate as to be inadequate to the humane 


and pious purpoſes, for which they were 
raiſed and intended, You will never, 
therefore, find a more proper, a more 
preſſing opportunity for the diſcharge of 
the duty you owe both to God and man, 
in comforting the fatherleſs, in ſupporting 


the helpleſs, and in relieving the poor and 


* diſtreſſed, than by demonſtrating your- 


ſelves awake to the exerciſe of your religi- 
ous and moral duty, in contributing piouſly 
and liberally your charitable donations.--- 


| I ſhall to this end, make uſe of no trite | 


and hackneyed means of perſuaſion; being 


myſelf perſuaded, that my awakened audi- 
." ors will, to their utmoſt abilities, open 


both 


n 


"I 


both their hearts and hands on this intereſt- 
ing occaſion. One circumſtance, however, 
Iwill beg leave to urge, as a motive more 


urgent reſpecting the poor children of this 
diſtrict. The poor boys of this pariſh are, 


from it's ſituation and local connections, | | 


deſtined, probably, to the ſervice of their 
country either in the mercantile or military 


line, by ſea.— They arę among thoſe, who 


| are deſtined to behold the wonders of the 


Lord, in the deep, to ride in the boſom of 
the mighty waters, and to ſpread the Bri- 


tiſh name and commerce to the farthermoſt 


_  partsof the earth. In furniſhing ſubſiſtence 


iſland from every other nation on the face 


and affording inſtructions to ſueh object, we 
are, therefore performing, not only an act 


of private charity but public virtue. It is 
not merely a bounty beſtowed on the indi- 
vidual, but an actual ſervice to ſociety in 
general : for, in a particular manner may 


the mariners of this country be regarded as 


the protectors of that peace, and proveditors 
of that plenty, which diſtinguiſh this happy 


of 
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of the globe. —Nay, it is not impoſſible, 
it is not even improbable; that i in the courſe 


of human events, and in the regular gra- 
datiens of public ſervice, even ſome of theſe 
now friendlefs and deflitute lads, may riſe to 


the higher ranks of naval promotion ; may 


become a part of ſome future phalanx of 


brave and intrepid commanders, like that, 


which fo recently diſtinguiſhed itſelf on a 


moſt popular occaſion, by a ſenſe of honor 
and probity, that excited univerſal admira- 
tion and applauſe. —What would an honeſt | 


heart and a liberal mind give for the ſmal- 


leſt proſpect, for the moſt diſtant hope of 


contributing by a moral education, to the 
| formation of one ſuch character as thoſe of 


the men, we have thus ſeen ſtem the tor- 
rent of corruption in ſo venal an age, and, 
baffling the arts of deceit and chicanery, 


ſtand forth the undaunted, the inflexible 


champions of perſonal merit, and the in- 


corruptible guardians of the honor of Old 


ä 
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And "MES if the intention be taken 
for the deed, (as is, undoubtedly every 
pious, every virtuous intention, by that 
Being, who readeth the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men) ſublime muſt be the ſatisfac- 
tion of reflecting on the charitable deed, 
excited by ſo pious, ſo praiſe-worthy a FR 
fign. For be the conſequence as it even- 


tually may, under the over-ruling and all- 


wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, be aſſur- 


ed, that as the labourer is worthy of his 


hire, fo is the liberal mind with intereſt, 
of his bounty. We may rely, indeed, on 


tlie aſſurance of him, who hath promiſed in 


his ſacred word, to accept every thing, done 


for the poor and needy, as done for him- 


elf; of him who faith, ** Whoſoever ſhall 


| vive to one of theſe Tirtle ones, even a cup of 


cold water, he ſhall in no wiſe loſe his re- 
ward,” we may reſt aſſured, I ſay, that a 
Being ſo divinely bountiful, will not ſuffer 
our utmoſt liberality to go uncompen- 
ſated, but will crown it here or hereafter, _ 

with 5 


* 
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with an exceeding great reward: of 


which, that we may all be partakers, on 
our obedience to his divine commands, 
may God, of his infinite mercy grant, 7 
through the merits of Jeſus - Chriſt 
our Lord: ; 
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OCCASIONED B * THE 
GENERAL. DISTRESS 


| or ao | 
PARISH or MARY-LE-BONE, 
| ON THE | | 


IMPROVIDENT ACCOMMODATION 7 


OF TW 


POOR INHABITANTS, 


FOR THE 
PURPOSE or PUBLIC WORSHIP: 
' PREACHED IN | 
BENTINCK CHAPEL, 
On Sunvay the 21ſt of OcToper, 1781. 
In order to enereaſe the Fund for the Sup- 


port of that Place, which dad been for 


_ . _Jome Time on the Decline,” throu Sh the 
above mentio ned Evil. 


_ 


C 
| PREACHED IN Ls 


BENTINCK CHAPEL, 


On Sunxpar, the 21ſt of OcrokER, 1781. 


— 


MATTHEW: Vi. = 
| Give us this Day our daily Bread. 
NAVIOUR of the world, ſuch was thy 


divine leſſon to ignorance and want! 
Not the ſolitary prayer of the churl ; but 
the comprehenſive wiſh of charity itſelf. 
How wiſely, bleſſed Jeſus, doſt thou direct 
our attention to the neceſſities of our fellow 
creatures, in the very moment, we are 
__ earneſtly ſolicitous for our own! Wrapt up 
1n ſordidneſs, man feels not for the diſtreſſes 
of his kind, but only by thoſe grievances, 
R that 
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that preſs upon himſelf; yet, as he has 


this never- failing criterion to determine on 


the evils, that claim his beneficence, he 
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will, therefore, ſtand excuſeleſs, in the 


ſight of his Creator, for the negligence of 


a duty, interwoven M his frame. 


But it is not in the heart alone, that God 
has ſtamped the precepts of affection. The 


whole tenor of his goſpel diſplays it to our 
ſight. And that nothing might be wanting 


to the clearneſs of command, the Almighty 


has himſelf ſet before us the example. The 
Lord of worlds has deſcended from ſubli- 


mity of glory, and cloathed himſelf with 


earth for a model to mankind. Hear, on 


this occaſion, the expreſſive language of 
benevolence :—** Even as I have loved 
you, ſo love ye one another.” Is there a 


wound, O God, which thou haſt borne for 
our infirmities, but brands us with ingra- 


titude, for our ſlighteſt inattention to the 


ſufferings of want? Shall the King of Hea- 


ven diſrobe himſelf of majeſty and glory, 


and 
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and voluntarily putting on poverty and i 


ſhame, endure the acuteſt human miſeries 
for the redemption of his creature; and 
ſhall he, worm as He is, ſo highly favoured 
by a Being, whom no frailty of his own 
could ſtimulate to ſympathy, ſhameleſly 
refuſe compaſſion to the exigencies of his 
fellow, of which he cannot be inſenſible, 
while he contemplates himſelf ! 


Obduracy, thy doom is fixed as it is 
dreadful. The voice of indignation has ir- 
revocably decreed, that ** whoſoever turn- 

eth away his face from his poor brother, 
the face of the Lord ſhall be turned away 
from him.” Who is ſo abandoned by grace, 
who is ſo hardened in wickedneſs, who is 
{o inebriated by worldly proſperity, as not 


to tremble at a denunciation of ſo terrible | 


an * 2 


To fear God, is the beginning of wiſdom. 
With reverence, then, my brethren, let 


us examine that duty, which is, at once, 


ſo 
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fo ſtrenuouſſy, and ſo awfully enjoined us. 
We will thus the more accurately conform 
to his pleaſure, whoſe anger is hell, and 
its duration, eternity. Let the words of 


adoration be the guidance of reſearch, 
They are as clear, as they are comprehen- 
ſwe. Give us this day our daily bread.” 
What is it, man of opulence, thou prayeſt 


| for? Thou, who art filled with the abun- 
dance of this life? Plenty greets hee with 


ſmiles in every corner of thy habitation : 
Nor is thy eye ſhocked by indigence, un- 


| lefs thou meet it in the ſtreets. The choi- 
ceſt viands of the globe, appear upon thy 


board, and the inclemency of ſeaſon is bade 
defiance by thy cloathing, Tranquillity 
furniſhes thy pillow with its down, and 
thou riſeſt from thy bed with the vigour of 
the morn. In the midſt of this felicity, 
ſon of fortune, doſt thou crave? And is 
food too, the object of this earneſtneſs of 


aſking It cannot be the bread of earth; 


for with that thou art already ſatiate. It is 
the food of heaven, therefore that zhou 


ſeekeſt: 
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ferkel: Then by thine own | kung, 
make an' eſtimate of whe þ e e 
creature“ . | 


4 It is not th ban une, that man doth 
live, but by every word that proceedeth 
but of the mouth of God.“ Of what avail 
js that charity, which reſpects the frailties 
of the boch, if the intereſt of the ſhul, have 

"not likewiſe our attention ?—Worthleſs is 
'the morſel, "which is given at our gate, if 


= the eye of gratitude be not taught direction 


to the author of all bounty. What is our 
humanity, in removing the aſperities of 
this life, if we are negligent i in ſmoothing 
the road to life eternal? How earneſtly 
are we exhorted, how ſtrictly are we com- 


manded, how dreadfully are we threatned 
to miniſter to want! And how vainly do 


we fancy to perform Sho requiſition, when 


we dole our charity to the ſuſtenance of 
earth]! Was this, bleſſed Jeſus, the object 


"of thy miſſion? Was it for his, the hand 
of cruelty 1 the thorns on thy head ? 
W as 


- 
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Was it for this, the pangs of agony produ- 
ced thy bloody ſweat? Was it for this thou 
wert with ignominy nailed upon the croſs? 


as it for this, the callous ruffian drove 


the ſpear into thy fide? Lamb of God! 
Immortality could alone be an object of 


miſeries ſo extraordinary, at once, and 


excruciating as thine Immortality! Yes, 


my beloved, immortality is the legacy our 
dying Saviour has bequeathed us, bur a le- 


gacy we cannot have, by other means, 
than what obtained it. Charity, Chriſti- 
| ans! procured the bread of life; charity, 

my brethren, muſt preſerve it too. | 


Let us attend the ſteps of our benefactor, 


and we will ſee charity impreſſed in them 
Whatever ways he traverſed :—In this de- 
ſcent to earth ;—in his cloathing himſelf 
with fleſh ;—in his meekneſs under inju- 
ries;---in his preaching ;---in his faſting 
in the wilderneſs ;---in his watching ;---in 
his praying; in his temptation by the de- 
vil; in his anguiſh in the garden; in his 


Py. 
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ſufferings on the croſs :—Take but a fea- 


ture of his picture, and what a ſubject for 


admiration Take the whole, and we are 
Joſt in gratitude and love | 


But is goodneſs of RP Te expected 

from mankind ? No, no, my brethren, 
our divine ruler doth not ſo ſeverely exact, 
from the inequality of his ſubjects. No 
more doth he require from us, than we 
have capacity to perform. Nay, ourſelves 


are made the judges of the tax he impoſes. 
We are commanded to deal by others, but 
- as we wiſh they, in like caſe, ſhould mini- 


ſer to us.— With what appetite, churliſh 


glutton, can you fit down to feaſting, and 


ſee famine at your window raging for a 


crumb l---Chriſtians | mark me well! The 
God of heaven will not be mocked. In 


vain are. all your prayers, in vain are all 


your tears, vain is all attention to the exter- 


nals of religion, if we treat not others with 
þeneficence, when we pine for it ourſelves. 
| Do 
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ot hither, calculation, with thy pen! 
and I will ſhew; thee, though uſury | be thy 


| guide, that charity gives an Intereſt would - 
beggar prodigality, and tire avarice itſelf 


in the happineſs of hoarding. Chearfully 
lend thy mite, cautious niggard, to the 
poor, and give a looſe to appetite in re- 
turn for thy loan |—Will an hundred fold 
appeaſe thee? Thou noddeſt diſcontent.— 
Take thouſands, then, and: thouſands ſur 
peradded, and if. ill thou art diſſatisfied, 
let numeration be exhauſted; by the greedi- 
neſs of with! Let Methuſalah's be yaur 
years, and counting be their buſineſs, cha- 
rity is till offering, and makes her premi- 


-um bear the character of immenſity at laſt; | 


and to ſecure you your poſſeſſion, ſhe 
ſtamps her ſeal of life. This earth yon 
ſun the firmament itſelf will be enwrapt 
with flames. Vet till the deed of charity 
endures the conflagration; and bears your 
title unimpeached to the judgment :- ſeat of 
Bre- 
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Brethren | Let not the pride of life lead 
you to deception! It is good for you to en- 
ter into the chambers of humiliation; and 


draw with ſober: hand, the curtain of dif 


eaſe, —Yonder is the apartment of dying: 


| ævarice. Heavens What a'ſeene of hor- 


ror is preſent to us now, It is a ſhipwreck 
among ſavages.” There is not an eye, but 
darts deſtruction on the ſtruggler for exiſ- 


tence ; while he fees his treaſures ſink be- 


fore him to give bitterneſs to gall. —Chriſ- 
tians ! had this man charity, he had not 
been ſo loſt in the hour of diſtreſs. But let 
us turn from a fight ſo ſhocking to humanity, 
to contemplate the moments of the good 
man's death. He feareth not the loſs of 


| worldly poſſeſſions ; ; his ſtores are long laid 
| up whither himſelf is row aſcending. 
Should we wonder that ſerenity ſits ſmiling 


on his brow | Satisfied that this was not 
the place of his abiding, he carries his cre- 
dentials to eternity itſelf. The dried-up 
tears of widows—the ſuppreſſed cries of 


orphans- the ſatiated cravings of the hun- 


gry. 


* 
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gry- and the bleflings of him' that raged 
with the violence of thirſt---theſe, :he/+ 
are Bis title deeds to the inheritance of glory, 

| and fill him with reſignation to the ſum- 
mons of his God, The departure of this 


man calls to mind an epitaph, ſaid to be 


infcribed on the ſepulchre of Dionyſus, of 
Athens. * He hath transferred his wealth 
to heaven by his charity, and is gone to take 
poſſeſſion x. And we too, my brethren, 
Bad our Dionyſtus.---Had—— Pardon 
the weakneſs of your Preacher! But i 
| It an infirmity to o weep hrs loſs, whoſe bleſ- 


ing 


* 


- While the author -was compoſing this diſcourſe, he 


received an account of the death of a moſt 'valued friend, 


and obeying the impulſe of his feelings on the occaſion, he 


expreſſed them. He now lets the paſſage ſtand, not only as 


a juſt tribute of his own grief, but in compliment to the 


fympathetic tears of a crowded auditory, to whom it was 


unneceſſary to name the loſs alluded to, though, perhaps, 


it may gratify the benevolent ſtranger to be informed, that 
the worthy friend thus ſpoken of, was VINCENT Cam- 


PART, Eſq; late of Charlotte-Row, Marylebone, whoſe me- 


mory will ever be regretted, while genuine philanthrophy 
beare value among men, — 
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ſing never dropped without a tear upon the 
poor. Humanity Lhadſt thou failings, 


they are buried in the duſt! Thy virtues, 


_ gratitude has written here, but charity has 


3 the catalogue 1 in heaven. 


How ſupreme is his felicity, whe, with 


Diony fius, truly merits ſuch a tribute to his 


name! What to this is all the pageantry 


of mourning?— it's eſcutcheons--it's ſa- 


bles- and it's plumes! Away, you ſimu- 
lars, with your mockery of woe ! Give me 


the - widow's tear, wouldſt thou embalm 
the dead! Let the cries of the fatherleſs, 
pierce the air for their benefactor ; or, 
whelmed with their grief, let the children 
of want and dumb before þ1s an 


But it is not in the hour of diſſolution, 


nor in the triumphs of the grave, that cha- 
rity exalts us. -It is the ſtaff on which we 


lean in every wearineſs of life. Does thy 
journey fatigue thee, though rolling in thy 
chariot? Support Humility fainting, while 
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he urges his on foot. Do the pains of thy 


diforder brave the wiſdom of the ſkilful 3 © 
Stretch thy medicine to him who is deſti- 
| tute of help! Is thy palace invaded by the 


tyrant of terrors? Stop the ravages he com- 
mitteth in the cor, without defence! Cha- 
rity! Thou art, indeed, the balm of life! 
that ſympathetic balm, which applied to 
others orief, never faileth to alleviate the 
evils on ourſelves, | 


et us now, my beloved, apply theſe 
ſalutary truths to the occaſion which has 


principally given riſe to my preſent ex- 


hortation |! 


If alms-giving to our fellow creatures 


Joo the ſupport of bodily infirmities, and 
the ſupply of worldly want: If temporary 


ſuccour to the neceſſitous, be thus effica- 
cious in the ſight of divine goodneſs, how 
much more meritorious muſt hee humane 


offices be, which are directed not merely 


to the relief of tranſitory diſtreſs, but to 
; ; the 
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45 fuboation of that life, whofe 3 | 
| knows no end. With what confidence ſhall _ 
we pray to our heavenly Father, for our 
daily bread, and refuſe the manna of the 
f goſpel, to our brother, who hath need? 
And yet, lamentable my brethren, is the 
fact, that in one of the moſt populous and 
opulent of our pariſhes, the accommo- 
dation of the poor, in the places of public 
worſhip, is utterly neglected. Mary-le- 
bone, hath nothing ſhort of ſix and thirty 
thouſand ſouls ; yet, of a multitude ſo nu- 
merous, not five hun dred, from the confi- 
ned ſtructure of the pariſh church, can 
congregate. Thus excluded from the be- 
nefits which the ample endowments of 
our religion, were intended to diſpenſe, 
in wideſt latitude of benevolence, how is 
it the enormous ſuperfluity remains? 
Melancholy is the view! The profligate, 
whom ſhame might hold to duty, were 
they enabled to diſcharge it, ſeize eagerly 
on the plea, which this negligence affords 


them. They tell you, they are deſirous of 
| | S 2 attend- 
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attending public worſhip, but they ſhew 
you the impoſlibility from the ſcantineſs of 
room. Let thoſe, who give ſuch unhappy 


people this apology for irreligion, ſearch 
their conſcience for reply to the ſcandal, if 
they can. It is my part to lament, what I 


own, I cannot anſwer "= 


But there are others of this excluded 
number, that more immediately claim at- 
tention, as they ſeem anxiouſly to ſeek it. 
It is the poor, I mean, my brethren, the 


poor, who hunger and thirſt after righte- : 


ouſneſs, and, who ſtrain every effort of 


ability to attain it. It is on them, I am fo. 


licitous to fix the eye of your humanity. 


As a remedy for the evil, which I have 
no been expoſing to you, Chapels for di- 


vine ſervice have been erected in thoſe pa- 
riſhes, which have been ſo unhappily im- 


provident in the ſtructure of their churches! 
But is this a remedy? Alas! my friends, 
far from it. Who are they among the 


clergy, 


14 Rs e 


elergy, that officiate in theſe Chapels ?— 
Not the beneficed, not the opulent, but 
the unprovided and the poor: And the 
conſequence is natural;—If the poor paſtor, 
amid all the embarraſments, that entangle 
the domeſtic ſteps of want, ſtill urges his 
way to fill his ſacred office, and feed his 


hungry flock, is it reaſonable he ſhould 
return to his little ſhed, without ſome re- 
ecompence for his care? Yet this is but the 
ſmalleſt claim upon the Chapel. The Ar- 
chite& muſt have returns for his building, | 
and the owner; for the ground; on which 
it ſtands. And how are theſe demands to 
be diſcharged ?*—Why truly by parcelling 
out for hire the accommꝭdations of the 
houſe of God Oo 


And, if a ſufficiency to anſwer theſe ex= 
pences will permit the poor neighbourhood 
a precarious admiſſion into theſe temples, 
even this ſlender good, the avarice of Cha- 
pel-mongers, deſtroys. By enoreaſing the 
number of theſe buildings, zhey think they 

8 4 are 


are adding to their unworthy wealth, when 
in fact, they do nothing but diminiſh it. 
Yet if rbeirt were the only loſs on this oc- 


caſion, a good man would rather rejoice at 


their puniſhment, than pity their diſtreſs. 
But it is the poor, ultimately, that ſuffer by 


this what fitter term can I give it, than 


Simony igſelf. Congregations are ſplit, and 
the expences have, of courſe, no fund. 


What could ſcarcely ſupport one Chapel | 


cannot ſurely, when divided, be adequate 


to more. Some mult fall, therefore, to de- 


cay. In ſuch event, the poor will be the 


only ſufferers, as the rich have the means 
of indulging their convenience, be diſtance 


or expence, as extenſive as they may !— 


Beſides heavy. as the double burden of 
Church rates and Chapelry are together, it 


cannot be expected, that the moſt generous 


few ſhould be able to bear the grievances, 


which this impious trafhe of the Chapel- 


mongers has laid upon you all. 


For 
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"+8 or My own part, you are all my witneſ-- 
| ſes with what pains, J have contributed to 
the eſtabliſhment of this place of worſhip ;: 
and with what zeal, I have endeavoured to 
make it uſeful to its attendants. Nor has 
lucre been the object of my care. Here, 
indeed it would be vanity to expect 
it —My views were loving kindneſs un- 
allayed. I have, for almoſt four years, 
ſtruggled with the embarraſſments of an 
unprovided Clergyman, to remain among 
a people, whom I tenderly regard. — The 
preſſure of the times, with the ſuperadded 
_ grievance, I have juſt mentioned, fill me 
with apprehenſion, left it prove impoſſible 
I ſhould continue my exertions any longer. 
However, whilſt zhzs fold can afford ſhelter, 
the Hepherd will not quit his flock. As 
to my own feelings, on this occaſion, if 
decericy had not countenanced their ap- 
pearance, prudence would have found it 
not eaſy to repreſs them. All of you Ilove 
with the tenderneſs of a paſtor; and to 
ſome of you F am bound by gratefulleſt 
| 8 4 affec- 


1 


Nx. 
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affect ion of a friend. There is not an in- 


ſtant, that I contemplate the comforts of 
my little ones, which bringsnot to my mind 


thoſe who bleſſed them with a roof. But 
not on me or my concerns, waſte the at- 


tention of a moment.— Again and again, 


let me hold up to your conſideration that, 


which I would have the only 2287885 of 
your _ 


It is not merely temporal, but eternal 


welfare alſo, that I would commit to the 
falutary foſtering of your hand. 


Happy, indeed, would it be, if the opu- 
lent of the Clergy would make this applica- 
tion unneceſſary to-day; and as God has 
enabled them to miniſter without Hire that 
they would freely for ſuch bounty give his 


goſpel to the poor. This would be com- 


fortable to the word of life itſelf. Ho, 


every one, that thirſteth, come ye, buy 
and eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money, and without price.“ But 


this 


th 


of 
te 
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this bleſſed conduct, how deſirable ſoever | 
| we lee no reaſon to a” 


For the preſent „ ſome worthy 
friends, whom I have here the happineſs 
of ſeeing, have ſuggeſted this charit yas a 
temporaryrelief till the wiſdom of govern- 
ment, * or ſome fuch permanent aſſiſtance 
can 


There cannot ſurely be a greater grievance in a civilized 
| fiate, than the monſtrous inequality obſervable in the dif- | 
tribution of the revenues of the Church. That one or two men 
may riot in luxury, and wanton on the fat of the land, hun- 
dreds employed in the miniſtry of the goſpel, who are not 
nominal labourers in the vineyard of Chriſt, but inceſſant in 
the diſcharge of important duties, mult ſhift as they may for a 
pitiful ſubſiſtence. But great as this evil is, it is yet but a ſmall 
part of an opprobrium, of which no country in Europe, furniſhes 
ſo ſhameful an inſtance as our own. A. circle of duty is given 
to one man, which would require the zeal of ten to fulfil with 
any efficacy; and yet weighty as this taſk is, inſtead of dividing 
it, the lazy principal will throw his burden wholly on the 
ſhoulders of a wretched deputy, who for a miſerable pit- 
tance of perhaps a twentieth of the ample endowment of his 
' haughty employer, drudges through his buſineſs, rather to the 
injury of religion, than the ſmalleſt edification. For what avails 
the recommendation of beneyolence, or of equity from the pul- 
pit, to a congregation, who obſerve ſo little of either in the 


Con- 
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can be had for the temdval of an evil, at 


once ſo ſcandalous, and deſtructive. If 
this my brethren, ſhould fail — but in 


ſuch a caſe, can I fear ſucceſs? Is it not 
| | the 


conduct of their paſtors, even among themſelves. Beſides, 
what notion can a poor man entertain of the honeſty of a de- 
mand, where no ſervice has been done; and where indeed it 
is impoſſible any could have been performed. Such, for in- 


ſtance, is the caſe of the pariſh of St. Mary-le-bone. All the 
pariſhioners of that extenſive circle muſt ſatisfy pariſh dues, 
and other incidental claims; and yet, not a fortieth part of them 


do, or can receive from the claimant any manner of benefit to 


found the equity of bis demand on: and Chapels, erected for 


the purpoſe of ekeing out the improvident ſcantineſs of the 
Church, rendered this unreaſonable conduct the more glaring, 
inaſmuch as the pariſnioner muſt, in attending them, pay tæuice 
for a ſervice he has received once only. Nay, he has ſtill a greater 
ill to combat, for ſome of theſe Chapels being in the hands of 


ignorant, griping laymen, they extort on the convenience of 


the congregation, and as they have the power of ſhutting up 


theſe edefices at their pleaſure, they have, at all times, the 


means of compelling a compliance with . their avarice.— Now, 


if the rich be thus ſhamefully oppreſſed, what a * | 


1 may we not form of the diſtreſſes of the poor.— 


Mere, 1 all theſe . ſupplementary. trn@tures 1 ſuch 


bands as the worthy Nobleman's, who owns ſome of them in 


this _—_ there would be tle or no neceſſity to mention the 
miſchiefs, | 


th 
do 
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the poor, that I am len for 1 
does not the name of Jeſus, e my 
e 


T he houſe of prayer is the dwelling of 
the Almighty; For though the mind 
Lad 


miſchiefs, we are now ſpeaking of: But as matters are at 
pareſent ſituate, they call loudly for redreſs. In truth, taking 
the whole of theſe complaints into confideration, we can by no 
means be aſtoniſhed at the enormous defection from the eſta- 
bliſhed Church, fo very remarkable in latter times! Yet great 
as the evil is, analogy affords us a hint for it's deſtruction. 
When private property has interfered with the welfare of the 
public, the legiſlature has removed the grievance on a com- 
penſation to the individual, whoſe rights it was then under the 
neceſſity of invading. Such was lately it's conduct in regard to 
the ifle of Man, for the benent of commerce. And with great 
humility, it is ſuggeſted, a like conduct might be obſerved for 
the advantage of religion, in reſcuing the concerns of the 
Church out of thoſe hands, into which they haye fallen ſo im- 
properly: And never ſurely can there be a period more favour- 
able to a reform of this nature than the preſent, when the 
dignities of the Church are filled by men, whoſe genius and 
learning would add luſtre to the moſt poliſhed æra of the heathen 
world, while their piety would diſtinguiſh them amid the pureſt 
vittues of primitive Chriſtianity. From qualifications of ſuch 
excellence, what aids might not be expected for the completion | 
& a work fo devoutly to be wiſhed by every friend to religion, 
the deareſt intereſts of mankind. 
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| graſps not the plentitude of his preſence ; 
though we fly to higheſt Heaven, and God 


be there, and plunge to deepeſt Hell, and 
he be there alſo; though the expanſe of 


N näture be the Lord's canopy ; - and the uni- 
verſe be rejoiced at the effulgence of his 
aſpect, yet within theſe ſacred walls he 


peculiarly loves to ſhine, 


It is here, he delight to ſhow £ ſplen· 5 


dors of his treaſure; it is here he ſhowers 


the choiceſt bleſſin: gs of his grace. When 


you aſſemble here, my friends, you are 
the gueſts of your Creator; and the feaſt 
he ſets before you is the banquet of the 
ſaints. It is this feaſt, that I would entreat 
you to impart to your poor neighbours, 
and I call upon your gratitude to comply 


with my deſire. Here,---where ſo often 
you experience Heaven's bounty ; here 


you are now met, to prove your merit of the 


gift. This is not any longer the theatre of 


plenty. —-Indigence fits to day in the man- 
fin of your God. -And ſee! the Deity him- 


ſe 


. 
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felf condeſcends to be your ſuitor |—Jeſus, 


my dear Chriſtians, is the adyocate of 


Want. 


God of glory! what a fight doſt thou 


preſent to us this moment, —ſtooping from 
high Heaven to ſupplicate from man !— 


Behold your dying Saviour, beſpeaking 


your attention !—From the croſs he addreſ- 


ſes you in the ebbing of his life! What 
anguiſh overſpreads his face, yet what be- 
nevolence beameth from his eye I- His 


parched tongue ſcarce gives him, to pour 
outs his whole heart. For your ſakes, 
Ss, I am ſuffering all you ſee, and ſtill 


to greater do I haften for your deliverance 


from the grave;—from miſeries, that but 


to think of, would harrow up your ſouls. 
But not to /ave you only, do I ſubmit to 


this croſs, I die, ſons of Adam, not merely 
that you ſhould Jive. -I die, that you 
| ſhould ſtand in hat preſence, which is 
fullneſs of joy, and at Hir right hand, 


where there are pleaſures for evermore,--- 
plea- 


— — — . — 
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pleaſures, which eye ' hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.---Yet from all 


this happineſs I deſcended, that through 


my ſacrifice, you might be admitted to it's 


perfect enjoyment; and for all this exuber- 


ance of affeftion, the only. return I deſire, 
is, — that ye love one another Love one 


| another, by this mangled body, I adjure 
vou: by theſe bloody wounds, which are 
ſtreaming for your ſins; - by this ſide, which 
is pierced for your iniquities by 7be/e 
members transfixed for your ſenſualities, 
and, by the dews of death, now hang- 
ing on my brow,---I beſeech you Leue one 
another.” 


By your own eternal welfare be entreat- 
ed, Chriſtians, to that charity, which 
Jeſus thus feelingly recommends to your 
obſervance. By 


man preach, if God be diſregarded. 


* 


But to what end does 


Yet | 


Yet ſince the God of Aindueſi is the god 


of juſtice too, let terror appeal if perſua · 


ſion cannot bend you -- And know, that 
there is not a portion of his flock, that go- 


eth aſtray by your uncharitableneſs, that 


will not be imputed to you for ſin i in the 
day of retribution,—— 


Is there a . parent ?—You are He: 
: Is there an undutiful child ?—You are he. 
ls there an unaffectionate brother ?—You 
are he. Is there a cruel huſband, ---a faith- 
leſs wife,---a diſloyal ſubject, —a ſlander- 


er,. ra robber, a murderer,---alltheſechas 
racters doth the uncharitable ſuſtain. Not 
a ſin, which the abandoned heart of man 


actuateth to the commiſſion of, through 
your withholding your charity for the diſ- 
penſation of God's word; not a fin which 


Jou might have repelled, by giving your 
_  fellow-creature that ſhield for his defence, 


not one, that will not be accounted to 
you, in that dread moment, which decides 
your fate---for ever and for ever. 


If 
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os the very beſt of us will tende before 


the judgment ſeat of God, how will that 


unhappy wretch meet the terrors of his 


trial, who adds the fins of his neighbour 
to his own criminality !—Thus doubly load- 
ed, the frame of angels is ſhaken for his 
doom — But, God of terrors! who can 
ſtand the thunders of thy voice, while thou 


| pronounceſt this tremendous ſentence, 
** Depart, ye wicked into everlaſting fire 


prepared for the Devil and his Angels.” 
O my deareſt brethren, let me conjure 
you (while ye? ye may) avoid a judgment 
fo terrible, —ſuch an extremity of woe. A 
portion of that ſtore, which heaven has 
provided you, will enſure you with his 
grace, a ſalvation from the gulf. — When 
power, and riches, and honour, with all 
this world's goods ſhall be no more; and 
every human being ſhall appear, ftripped 


of their diſtinctions, before the tribunal of 


the Almighty in that inſtant, had we 
millions, we would give them for a cover- 
ing to our deformity, from the piercing eye 


of 


2 
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of God; and yet if we be unprepared for 
this meeting, the fault is all our own.---He 
has thrown his heavenly wardrobe open to 
our uſe, and we need but ſtretch our hands 
out, and we are cloathed.---Charity is the 
garment which Heaven doth delight in. 
Charity which covereth a multitude of ſins. 
There is no one, that God hath not enabled 
to procure himſelf this robe. The widow 
had it, even for a mite: - But here be not 

5 deceived, - -it was not the meanneſs, but 
benevolence of her offering obtained her a 
5 prize of ſuch eneſtimable worth. To 
whom much is given, from them much is 
aſſuredly expected, | 5 
Let it ſink deep into your minds, and let 
your works manifeſt the reality of its pene- 
tration, that kneeling i is not prayer, nor are 
uplifted eyes, devotion, —*<* It is not every 
one, that faith unto me, Lord, Lord! 
ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.” And what the willof 


2 


Our 
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our heavenly Father is, that I have now 
declared to you. | 


Do you commit your whole fortunes to 


the mercy of the elements for a precarious 
return of periſhable wealth, and will you 


Not give o a tythe of what you would ad- 
vance, upon the ſtill more precarious ad- 
venture of a lottery, to ſecure, (for here 
| is no chance, my brethren, a// here 1s 
| certainty) to ſecure, I ſay, not only your 
o unbounded welfare, but your fellow 


creatures too, world without end? Give, 
—and look with confidence for your re- 


ward, when, to give, (how wiſhed ſoever) 
will be no lon ger in your power. 


TT now, Redeemer of the world, who 
reigneth with the Father in glory everlaſt- 
ing !—Pourdown the influence of thy Spi- 
rit upon this people, and like a whirlwind, 


tear up mammon by the roots, — then 


plant with bleſſed hand thy charity in its 


Read ; and, teaching thy ſervants, who are - 
- this 


tra 
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this day filled with thy bread, to repleniſh, 
inlike manner, the poor that are without 
thy gate. Make them wiſe,---that they 
may ſhine as the brightneſs of the firma- 
ment, and, having turned many to righte- 


ouſneſs, as the ſtars for evermore.“ 
While Cherubim, and Seraphim in har- 
mony of heaven, hail with hallelujahs their 
tranſlation to the ſkies ! 
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PSALM II. 8. 
Aft of me and I ſhall give thee the Heathen 
for thine Inheritance, and the uttermoſl 
Parts of the Earth, for thy Poſſeſſion. | 
'T the time, when God was pleaſed 
to ſend his only Son into the world, 
for the ſalvation of mankind, all the na- 
tions of the earth, the Jews alone excepted 
were heathen. Polytheiſm was the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of the moſt renouned nations 
of Greece and Rome; their deities were of 
1 4 their 
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their own creation, ſuch as they imagined 
to be moſt capable of commanding ſucceſs 
in arms; to theſe they erected temples 


and offered their devotions: others alſo, 


whom the delights of voluptuouſneſs had 
ranked among the gods, even luſt and 
drunkenneſs, —theſe they worſhipped in 


rites obſcene and ſhameful: whilſt in vari- 


ous realms, the oblations, which were of- 
fered to their idols, either to implore ſuc- 


ceſs in arms, or to return thanks for victo- 


ries obtained, were human ſacrifices. A- 


mong the northern nations of the then diſ- 


covered world, a future ſtate of eternal 
happineſs, was the lot of thoſe alone, who 
expired 1n the field of battle, in combat 


with their enemies. All moral acts, flow- 


ing from the dictates of humanity, mercy, 
charity and loving kindneſs, as religious 


duties, were then unpractiſed, becauſe un- 
known: - Mankind were governed by 
their ſuperſtition, credulity in prodigies 
and omens; Augurs and Aruſpices, pre- 
dicted the events of arduous undertakings, 

| from 
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from inſpecting the entrails of dau; and 

the manner in which chickens picked their 
corn; and the anſwers of mere mortals, 
pretending to be inſpired by the falſe god, 
to which each of them was the Prieſt or 
Prieſtefs, like the fanatics of modern times, 
were ſuppoſed to pronounce the will of 
heaven in ambiguous oracles.—On theſe, 
the moſt celebrated for wiſdom relied ;— 
by theſe, they conducted their expeditions 
in war, and their adminiſtrations in peace: 
and) all theſe, reſpecting the objects of 
true religion, and the adoration of that 
ſupreme being, who alone is God, were 
involved in ignorance, error and deluſion. 


Such was the ſtate of the world, when 
Jeſus, the bleſſed Saviour, deſcended from 
his Father, and was clothed in fleſh, to 
whom the heathen» were given for an in- 
heritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth for a poſſeſſion. —But this inherit- 
ance and this poſſeſſion were not to be 
given as to a temporal ſovereign, but as to 
an eternal; not to him perſonally, no, it 

was 
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was the effect of conqueſt torule and direct 
themon earth, as fubjects to thoſe doctrines 
which he ſhould promulgate, in order to 
prepare mankind for the reception of that 
felicity in the celeſtial kingdom, which ex- 
ceeds all powers of deſcription, and to 


which their obedience was required, as to 
Jeſus: their everlaſting Lord and Maſter. . 


In conſequence of his advent, the darkneſs 
of their religion, idolatry, oracles, omens 
and human facrifices gradually gave way 

efore the approaching light of thoſe doc- 


trines, which he delivered, and were taught 


by the Apoſtles: and ſo irreſiſtable they 


proved, that being preached to various na- 


tions by men of mean birth and education, 
unaſſiſted by thoſe arts and influences on 


the human mind, which are the effects of 


genius and education, they prevailed ama- 
zingly, and converted innumerable mul- 


titudes, from the paths of idolatry to the 


adoration of the only true God;—an evi- 
dence beyond diſpute, that they were in- 


ſpired by the Holy Spirit of him who ſent 


them to preach the glad tidings of fal vation. 


If 


S. E RMO N M many 

If we examine the manners of mankind, 
at the period in which Chriſt deſcended 

to redeem and inſtruct men in the means 
of acquiring their ſalvation, and obſerve 
how gradually the ſavage and vindictive 
propenſities, ſo incident to human nature, 
| were ſoftened into civilization, benevolence 
and charity, it cannot be denied, that 
theſe aſtoniſhing changes, and the happi- 
neſs which they produced, have been ow- 

ing to the promulgation of the chriſtian 
faith. By theſe means, mankind have 
been made, not only partakers of eternal 
happineſs in a world to come, but rendered 
their felicity in this inexpreſſibly more 
great and permanent than before that glo- 

rious æra. | 


The religion of Chriſt, originating in the 
eaſtern regions ſpread its happy influence 
over Europe, until it's boundaries on the 
Weſt, were thoſe alone of the world, as 

it was then imagined. At length the At- 
lantic ocean being paſſed, new regions 
N Were 
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were diſcovered by the reſtleſs and inqui- 
ſitive diſpoſition of human nature regions, 
as extenſive as all that had been hitherto 


conceived to cover the ſurface of the globe, 
peopled with nations wild, ſavage, and re- 
vengeful, among whom war was the chief 
occupation, the flaughter of each other 
their primary delight, and the ſureſt road 
that led to honour and eſtimation among 
their eee | 


Here then aroſe a new and boundleſs 
proſpect of extending the bleflings of 
eternal happineſs to innumerable milli- 


ons.—Chriſtians exulted at the dawn of 


this new ſcene. formed reſolutions of 


ſpreading the glad tidings of ſalvation a- 5 


mong the untutored Indians, foſtering 


their manners, and humanizing their 


ſouls.—— 15 


Societies, inſpired with piety and be- 


nevolence, were formed for propagating 
the Goſpel through America, of which 
none 
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none is more illuſtrious and beneficial, 
than the venerable ſociety incorporated by 
royal authority, at whoſe inſtance Jam 
now adreſſing you on this important ſub. 
_— 

It would exceed the bounds of my pow- 
ers of deſcription, to paint the hardſhips 
which neceſſarily attend the vocation of a 
miſſionary, among the ſavage nations of 
America. To learn their language, —to 
inſinuate himſelf into their good opinion, 
to accommodate himſelf to their man- 
ners and uſage.— to be deprived not only 
of all the conſolations and conveniences, 
vhich are the common lot of men who 
dwell among civilized people, but to be 
frequently on ihe brink of periſhing with 
cold and hunger. Yet through theſe dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſſes, the pious reſolution 
of a chriſtian, has excited a great number | 
of divines to endeavour the converſion of 
ſavages, from lives and converſations ſcarce 
| ſuperior to the brutal. 


| Sack 
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Such was the progreſs of theſe miſſion» 
aries, and the propagation of the goſpel, 


when the venerable Joſeph, a chief of the 


Mohawk tribe of Indians, renowned in 
arms, and fignal for his loyalty and ſer- 


vices to his majeſty, renouncing the cruel 
and revengeful manners of the ſavage, 


mixing the ſpirit of the chriſtian with that 
of the hero, and ſtill preſerving bis native 


courage in a juſt cauſe, hath tranſlated a 
great part of the New Teſtament into his 


native language, in order to eſtabliſh 5 
the chriſtian faith the more effectually a- 
mong his tribe. All things ſeemed to 


promiſe the ſpread of evangelical truth 
through the new world. Happinefs was 


riſing upon it with full beams, when its 


h progreſs was interrupted by innumerable 
outrages, and its brightneſs obſcured by 
the dark and tempeſtous deſigns of men, 
| who preſume to call themſelves chriſtians. 
—And here, however irkſome it may be 
to me, and painful to you; it ſeems neceſ- 
| fary to recur to the origin, principles and 

prac- 


pre 


\ 
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practices of theſe enemies to the cauſe of 


Chriſt, and the welfare of their country, 8 


During the reign of Eliſabeth, there had 


ariſen in this kingdom, a ſet of men, who 


aſſuming a more pure and righteous ſpirit 
than their fellow ſubjects, under pretence 
of {till further reformation, had introduced 
ſuch doctrines, as reduced the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion to an abſurdity, and ſuch 


all decency, livelineſs, and humility be- 
fore the Almighty ; for according to their 
principle of predeſtination and neceſſity, 
by which the courſe of all things was 
doomed to proceed from the beginning to 


the end, without a poſſibility of variation. 
God himſelf was withheld from the pow- 


er of changing one circumſtance in the 


progreſſion of human affairs. What then 
could be more abſurd, than to implore the 
aſſiſtance of that divine Being in the day of 
diſtreſs and peril? Or to thank him for de- 
liverance end mercy, when it was impoſ- 


ſible 


odes of worſhip, as ſtripped devotion of 
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ſible from the fatality predeſtined in all 


things, that he would either be the cauſe 


of that deliverance, or the proper object of 


gratitude whenever it ſhould happen? In 


like manner the election which the Deity 


had made of ſome particular perſons for 


the inheritance of the celeſtial manſions, 
and who could not fall from grace, by 
committing the moſt heinous and atroci- 


ous crimes, whilſt all others were irreco- 


verably excluded, whatever might be the 


greatneſs of their piety, — was little leſs 


inefficacious to the abolition of religion 


than the former: for the elect, being ſe- 
cure of heaven, whatever was their conduct, 
had nothing to hope beyond that ſecùrity, 
nor any thing to fear, ſince their loſs of it 
was impoſſible; whilſt the non- elect, be- 
ing abſolutely precluded the bliſs of hea- 


ven, had nothing to hope, and therefore 5 


not only the fervour of devotion, but eve- 
ry act of it was neceſſarily an abſurdity; 


but it ſeems, that theſe innovators in reli- 


gion, called Nen. from the affected 


purity 


05 
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purity of their religion and manners, had 


been the authors of their own heavenly 
election, without any expreſs declaration 
of the impious predeliction, which pre- 


vailed in their own boſoms, had charitably 
excluded all men of the eſtabliſhed Church 
of England from being partakers of this 


heavenly election and grace, and configned | 
them alſo as certainly to the kingdom of L 
| darkneſs and torments, as they themſelves 
were to inherit the regions of light and 
eternal bliſs.—Such were the principles 

and chriſtian charity of /heſe beloved F the 

Lord; —and ſuch was the ſtupendous, con- 


tradictory ſpirit of theſe men, they added 
all the rage of fanaticiſm to theſe principles, 
which, according to their nature, ought 


to have ſuppreſſed every incitement to de- 
votion. But there is nothing ſo heteroge- 


neous, that it cannot find admiſſion, and 
commixture in the human foul. — By this 


union of predeſtination with fataliſm, a diſ- 
poſition was engendered the moſt unna- 


tural and monſtrous, and therefore the 
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moſt e and terrific. By the firſt, 
whatever they wiſhed to have accompliſh- 


ed, they aſſerted was ſo ordained zo be, 


and by the latter, they were urged to the 
execution of any act, however fatal to 
others, ard dangerous to themſelves.— 


Horrible aſſociation of ideas in men, de- | 


termined to periſh or ſucceed in all their 
undertakings, unchecked by remorſe, -and 
the dictates of a good conſcience ! 


Strange as the preceding compoſition of 
the human mind may appear, theſe Puri- 
tans, in whoſe opinion all things were 


invari bly fixed in their progreſſion from 


the beginning, acted with the ſame cir- 
cumſpection, as if human means had the 
power of operating and changing in the 
tranſactions of this world, according to 
the proper or injudicious application of 
them. In conſequence of this, theſe ſelf- 
elected ſaints, united all that craft and 


hypocriſy could ſuggeſt, and under theſe 


banners, they proceeded with gradual ap- 3 
proaches 5 
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proaches t to the eſtabliſhment of their de- 


ſigns.— : 
At firſt, their behaviour was all meek- 
neſs and humility. They oppoſed not the 
eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, and only re- 
queſted to be indulged in that, which they 
conceived to be the right of all mankind, 
a plenary indulgence in liberty of conſci- 
ence, and of worſhipping God in their 
own way. O ſacred liberty, how frequent- 
ly hath thy name been impiouſly proſti- 
tuted by men, who inſiduouſſy deſigned 
thy ruin, and the exaltation of their own 
deſpotic will. —O conſcience, how often 
hath thy name been uſed to ſanctify ſuch 
principles and deeds as fill the upright 

heart with horror! O religion, ſent from 
heaven to bleſs mankind in peace and hap- 
pineſs, how often hath thy dictates been 
perverted to incentives of bloodſhed and 
deſolation? and yet, in no inſtance more 
 fanguinary and perfidious than that, which 
U . = Was 
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was accompliſhed by thoſe who called 
themſelves the elect of God. 


Under the 8 diſguiſe of ſeek⸗ 


ing no more, than the plauſible claims of 


liberty of conſcience in religion they per- 


ſevered, and by the deluſion of theſe ſounds, 
obtained an aſcendency over too many of 


the people, till the reign of Charles the 


firſt, and not the ſecret and internal ſen- 


timents of their ſouls were laid open.— 


The houſe of commons being then more 


numerous in members, who had adopted 
the puritanical principles of religion, in 
order to exalt themſelves to power, threw 


off the maſk of meekneſs,—laid aſide the 


pretence of ſerving God in their own way 
as their ſole requeſt, and boldly preſumed 


to demoliſh the conſtitution both in church 


and ſtate ;—theſe ſeekers of the Lord, and 


friends of toleration, lay ing violent hands 


on the ſpeaker, and confining all the mem- 
bers in that houſe, read a Pproteſtation, that 
whoever ſhould bring in an innovation in 
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| A or ſeek to introduce Popery and 
Arminianiſm, ſhould be accounted ene- 
mies to their country. What a ſtupendous 
act of effrontery At the moment they 


were reſolved to introduce the doctrines of 


Calvin, which were new to the eſtabliſhed 
church, they gravely pronounced all in- 
novators to be the enemies of their country, 


and whilſt they were claiming liberty of 


conſcience, as the right of all mankind, 
they deny it to Roman Catholics and Ar- 
minians, who were equally intitled to it 
with themſelves even on their own prin- 
ciples. 5 


As the power of carry ing their heinous 


intentions into execution grew greater, 


the ſpirit of intolerance became more op- 5 
preſſive, and their reſolutions more deter- 
mined to demoliſh the eſtabliſhed religion, 


and erect Puritaniſm on its ruins.— All 
forms of prayer, and regulated modes af 
worſhip, were, in their opinion, Popery 


| ieſe;f f;—the mitre, the ſurplice, and altar 
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at the eaſt end of the church, were the rags. 


and remnants of popiſh idolatry,—all to be 
aboliſhed as odious to God, in order to 
effect a thorough reformation. | 


At this time, they perverted the eſſence 


of chriſtianity to the accompliſhment of 


thoſe purpoſes, which the chriſtian faith 
| inhibits, On bended knees, with eyes up- 
lifted to the heavens, they dared to ſeek 
the Lord in prayer, that he would reveal 


to them his will, and crown them with 
ſucceſs in ſuch things, as it was zmprous 


for them to aſk, —and impoſſible to con- 
ceive conſiſtent with the idea of the divine 
beneficence that heaven could grant and 
yet they roſe from their knees with men- 


dacious aſſurance to their followers, that 


the divine will had been revealed to them, 
and that the Lord approved their under- 


takings.—Chriſtians in name alone, they 


ſelected all the wrathful denunciations 
againſt idolaters, which are to be found in 
the Old Teſtament, and applied them a- 
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| id all. the faithful followers of the New, 
according to the doctrines of the church of 
England, and with unexampled impiouſ- 
neſs preſumed to liſt even the bleſſed Prince 


of Peace himſelf in their rebellious cauſe, 


nameing him their king Jeſus. All theſe 


execrable deeds were aſſerted to have been 


undertaken in ſupport of that divine reve- 
lation, which teaches charity to all man- 
kind, and forgiveneſs to our enemies.— 


The demolition of the church of England 
was now effected, an aſſembly of purita- 

nical teachers was appointed to ſettle the 
national religion on the platform of Calvin, 
his principles, doctrines and diſcipline, 


whilſt the ſolemn league and covenant was 
taken by both houſes of parliament, for 


the extirpation of the conſtitution civil and 


eclefiaſtical.—Puritaniſm being now eſta- 


bliſhed, their teachers laboured to erect a 


church government, containing eccleſiaſti- 
cal powers, equal to thoſe of the popith 
Hierarchy, and ſuch as they had before ex- 
claimed apainſt as too def potic. In conſe- 
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quence of the former, they aſſumed the 
papal power of abſolving men from their 
oaths, and exerciſed it in behalf of thoſe 


rebels who had been taken priſoners at 


_ Brentford, and had been ſet at liberty, on 
the ſacred promiſe not to take arms againſt 


the King for the future. Theſe deluded 


people believed in that diſpenſing power, 


and accordingly reſumed their arms in the 


cauſe of rebellion indirect violation of their 
oath. They claimed the power of the 
keys and of excommunication ;—epiſco- 

pacy was exterminated ; the clergy of the 
church of England who preferred the dic- 
tates of a righteous conſcience to the man- 
dates of rebellion, —-who preſerved their 
allegiance to their king, and refuſed to 


ſubſcribe to the ſolemn league and cove- 


_ nant, were expelled their livings, and with 
their families reduced to poverty and in- 
numerable hardſhips; the ſervice of the 


Englith church was aboliſhed, and the 


puritanical directory enjoined, as the rule 
of worſhip ip in all churches, under a pe- 
cuniary 
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euniary fine for each ſunday's omiſſion ; 
even a preſumption to ſpeak againſt it, was 
attended with a penalty of paying from 
five to fifty pounds, and the common 
prayer was interdicted, not only from being 
read in churches, but even in private fa- 
milies, under penalties ſimilar to the pre- 
ceding; at length, gn ordinance of the 
two houſes was iſſued by thoſe friends of 
liberty and religious toleration, againſt he- 
reſy and blaſphemy, cruel as thoſe ſo juſtly 
execrated in the reign of the bloody Mary; 
and by this ordinance, even the ſupport- 
ing particular opinions therein mentioned 
and prohibited, is determined to be death, 
and every kind of ſect, as well as the 
Roman Catholics, were doomed to perice 
eution. | 5 


Having in this manner aboliſhed the ec- 
clefiaſtical, they proceeded to demolith the 
civil government. They deprived the peo- 
ple of the right of electing repreſentatives, 
by making that houſe of commons indiſ- 
| ſoluble 
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ſoluble, but by their own conſent; they FF © 
aboliſhed the houſe of lords as an uſeleſs 
part of the legiſlature, they reſolved, that 
the commons in parliament, had the ſu- 5 : 
preme authority of the nation, without „ 
| king or houſe of peers, and they preſumed 
to bring before a ſpurious high court of 
juſtice their ſovereign, who was the ſu- 
preme executor of the laws. They ſen- 
tenced him to death, —murdered him be- 
fore his own palace at Whitehall, and aſ- 
ſumed a degree of deſpotiſm civil and reli- 
gious, unprecedented in the annals of this, 
or any other kingdom, and the ruin of 
the conſtitution was then compleatly ac- 1 
compliſhed. 


At length, after a variety of forms of go- 

| vernment, under theſe uſurpers, it was 
found impracticable to eſtabliſh liberty but 
by the reſtoration of the ancient conſtjtu- 
tion; the king, lords and commons were 
again to farm the W power, and 


the - 
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the church of England re-eſtabliſhed i 1n its 


former ſtate. —— 


At this time, numbers of thoſe who 
had ſhed the blood of their loyal fellow 
ſubjects in the. cauſe of rebellion, and 
trampled on the doctrines of the epiſcopal _ 
church, pretending ſtill to the right of 
worſhipping God in their own way, though 
when in power, they had denied the ſame 
right to others, left this kingdom, croſſed 

the ocean, and ſettled in new England. 
But this change of climate worked no 
change upon their ſouls.— They continued 
their enmity to the civil and religious eſta- 
bliſhment of England. Contemning the 
charter, by which they were incorporated, 
they altered the mode of electing members 
of the provincial aſſembly, and precluded 
all the conſtituents of the church of Eng- 
land from their undoubted privilege of 
voting on theſe occaſions, and of being 
elected, and on their petitioning to be ad- 
mitted to theſe priviledges, they were fined 


nen xt 
for that preſumption, as men contemptu- 
ous and ſeditious, and compelled to give fe- 
curity for their good behaviour—Such was 
the tyranny of thoſe republican fugitives, 
who had left their native country, in order 
to fly from the deſpotic power, as they un- 
juſtly termed it, of a government compoſed 
of ſuch parts, as naturally preclude the 

idea of tyranny,—a ſovereign limited in 

his power by aſſemblies of peers, and po- 

| pular repreſentatives. —Such was the liber 
ty of conſcience, in which they indulged 
their fellow fubjects of different principles 
in policy reſpecting their temporal con- 
cerns.—As to religious toleration which 


they had ſo ſtrenuouſly claimed in old Eng- 


land, did they not deny it to others in the 


new — Ves. So ccntradictory was their 
behaviour, that by an act of aſſembly, they 
baniſhed all Roman Catholics from that 
province, on pain of death, if they return 


ed ;—the quakers alſo, who had founded 


their ſeparation from the church of Eng- 


land on the ſame rights with thoſe tyrants, 
| and 
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and were therefore intitled to a ſimiliar to- 
leration ;—who added to the preceding 
claims, the merit of having never conta- 
minated their principles with acts of re- 
bellion, nor polluted their hands with the 

blood of their fellow ſubjects, were by law 
denominated obſtinate rogues, vagabonds, 
and diſturbers of the common wealth — 
they were fined, impriſoned, whipped, 
their ears cut off, and baniſhed. It was 
highly penal, for a maſter of a ſhip to bring 
back one of them who had been exiled, 
and every perſon, who ſhould ſuffer one 
of them to remain in his houſe was ſeverely 
fined, according to the hours in which he 
ſhould therein abide. This law was car- 
ried into execution without mercy. —Ma- 
ny ſuffered by the hands of the public ex- 
ecutioner, and two of them were burnt 
alive in the market place at Boſton. —All 
the other ſectaries were perſecuted with 
unrelenting virulence and cruelty.—Many 
of the church of England, and others, 
fled from this ſanguinary perſecution and 
| returned 
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returned to England. They laid their dif- 


treſſes before the throne, and Charles the 


ſecond, graciouſly interpoſed, and by order 


of council required that the accuſed and 


impriſoned ſhould be ſent to England. 


By that humane command they were li- 
berated from impriſonment and ignomi- 
neh, a 


This gracious act-of mercy from their 
ſovereign and his council, ſtopped the 
rage of perſecution for ſome time; but 
this, alas !—was but a ſhort interval: the 
ſeeds of perſecution and cruelty were ſtill 
latent in their hearts, and waited but the 


ſunſhine of a proper opportunity 'to ſpring 


forth, and produce their uſual fruits of 
deſolation and tyranny, Even ſince - the 
revolution, vaſt numbers, merely for a dif- 
ference of opinion, were impriſoned, and 


many ſentenced to ſuffer by the hands of 


the public executioner, expired on gibbets, 


or were preſſed to death. 
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At length the members of the Church 
of England, encreaſing throughout the 
colonies ; and the church being eſtabliſhed 
in ſome, Governors of humanity were ap- 
pointed to preſide over the Provinces of 
New England, and the royal authority was 
exerciſed to the true and merciful intent 
of ſovereign authority. theſe ſons of 
perſecution and fanaticiſm, though the 
largeſt part of the inhabitants, were reſ- 
trained from open outrage. But unchang- 
ed in principle, unrelaxed in the ſpirit of 
perſecution and tyranny, and inſenſible of 
gratitude and goodneſs, they wanted only 
an opportunity for exhibiting their uni- 
form and ardent reſolves for extirpating 
the conſtitution of their Country, and ſet- 
ting up independence. This was the ob- 
ject of their wiſhes, — the delight of their 
ſouls. | 55 Eh 


| England ; the moſt indulgent mother that 
ever nurtered a graceleſs progeny, had ſav- 
ed them from perdition in the laſt war 
at 
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at the expenſe of a vaſt profuſion of blood, 
and millions of treaſure, Gratitude and 
filial affection were the leaſt returns that 


could: be made for ſueh ſignal acts of 
preſervation and maternal beneficence. 
But gratitude warmed not their hearts. 


All human ties of conſanguinity and friend- 
ſhip. yield before the impetuous rage of 


deſtroying every thing that oppoſes their 
- luſt of rebellion and power. It would be 


as reaſonable to expect that a vulture may 
be held from his prey by a ſingle cobweb, 
as rebels from indulging. their ſanguinary 
deſires by the obligations of religion and 


morality.---Their ſouls, which, like the 
mountain of Veſuvius, between its deſo- 
lating eruptions, had been long - agitated 
with internal commotions, again took fire; 
burſt forth, and ſpread deſtruction on all 
around.---Abundance and proſperity had 
made them wanton in their expectations. 
They conſizned to oblivion that temporal 


falvation they had implored and received 


from their mother-country, they rejected 


her 
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| her laws, withdrew their allegiance; en- 
tered into leagues with the ancient and 


| . common foe, and took up arms under the 
| pretence of defending liberties which had 
never been invaded, and ſo tranſcendant 
as no ſubject had hitherto enjoyed, ſince 
the firſt ſun that roſe to illumin the 
new world. Theſe effects indeed flowed 
naturally from the principles which they 
had conſtantly cheriſhed in their hearts; 
and reſolved to carry into execuſion on the 


firſt occaſion that might offer. Even in this 


country (I bluſh to mention it) there were 
too many who abetted their unnatural re- 
bellion. 

And noo that ſpirit of bathed: to the 
eſtabliſhed church of, this kingdom, broke 
| forth « ith impetuous outrage againſt thoſe 
clergymen, whoſe piety had excited them to 
accept. miſſions from the venerable. ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts. 
— Theſe Miſſionaries were treated as men 
who had merited the moſt cruel puniſh- 
ments. Some were plundered of their 
property, and driven into exile to eſcape 


X that 
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that death, which hath been repeatedly 
threatened, and would otherwiſe have in- 
evitably been inflicted on them. —-Others 
were treated in the moſt indignant man- 
ner, and expoſed to contempt and inſults, 
and then commanded to abandon their 
country on the penalty of death, if they re- 
+ turned.---Some were impriſoned, and held 


in darkneſs and terror, deprived of all but 


that, which could barely ſuffice to continue 
life, in order to prolong their miſeries, and 
preſerve the ſenfibility of their ſufferings. 
— Their impious hands have not abſtain- 
ed even from ſhedding the innocent blood 
of thoſe, who miniſtered at the altar of 
the God of mercy, and whoſe poſitive eom- 
mandment is, ** Fhou ſhalt do no mur- 
der.” —In vain did the tender wite implore 
mercy for her beloved, huſband, whoſe 
loyalty and integrity were his only crimes. 
'—Her ſigbs, and tears, and lamentations, 
touch not their hearts with ſenſibility, nor 
move them to caſt the eye of pity on her 
little ſuffering innocents mourning for the 
calamity of their indulgent parent. In 


— 


vain, 
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vain; did ſhe. paint the diſtreſs to which 
they muſt be inevitably expoſed by being 
deprived of a huſband and father, from 
whom they muſt receive their daily bread: 
Remonſtrances can have no effect, they 
muſt violate their conciences by commit- 
ting perjury; or be doomed to ſuffer.— 

Bleſſed Jeſus, may thy heavenly doctrines 
replete with mercy, compaſſion, peace and 
charity, find their way into the hearts, and 
reform the lives of theſe obdurate men. 
Amidſt theſe perils of death, impriſon- 
ment arid exile, —amidſt the moſt tender 
feelings for their beloved wives and chil- 
dren, with whom they had ſpent their 
hours in mutual affections, from whom 
to be torn and ſeparated, is a calamity more 
piercing and heart-felt than all their per- 
ſonal diſtreſs, the miſſionaries have remain- 
ed ſteady to the principles of that chriſ- 
tian faith which they profeſs and. preach, 
—unſhaken in their loyalty to the king, 
and attachment to the parent ſtate; and 
as immoveable from their allegiance as the 
rock from it's baſis, when beaten by the 
* 2 : billows 
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billows of the tempeſtuous ocean And 


can ſuch virtue in diſtreſs be ever deſerted . 
by the generous heart. —Ah! no.—En- *' 


gliſhmen of the mother-country, will ſhed 
a tear over their calamities, and reſcue 


theſe pious ſufferers, in ſo divine and glo- 


rious a cauſe, from poverty and wretch- 
edneſs.—Engliſhmen will ftretch out the 
hand of charity to relieve helpleſs women 


and children, the families of theſe ſuffer- 


ing miniſters ſurrounded by inſatiable ene- 


mies, and in danger of periſhing for want 


of common neceſlaries.—I feel in my bo- 
ſom the ſure pre-ſentiment that Engliſh- 
men will ſupply the means of enabling 


_ theſe worthy ſufferers to ſurvive their 
miſeries and purſue the laudable purpoſes 


in which they have been hitherto engaged. 
— 7] he ſouthern Colonies appear to become 
ſenſible of the ſeduction which fo fatally 
originated from new England. Thouſands | 
flock to the Randard of our gracious ſov- 
reign, reſolved to die or be emancipated 


from the tyranny of the congreſs. True 
it is, that the preſent diſtreſſed fituation 


of 
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of the e bears the inauſpicious 


face of deſtroying thoſe means by which 
the propheſy in my text was to be fulfilled, 


but when we recollect the numerous per- 


ſecutions which the chriſtian faith hath | 
undergone, the unſpeakable calamities that 


were ſuffered by the diſciples of Jeſus 


Chriſt, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, we 
ſhall ſee that through theſe diſtreſſes by _ 
unremitted perſeverance, the altars and 
the ſacrifices to idols were totally aboliſh- 
ed, and that holy religion which alone can 


give eternal life, in regions of inconceiva- 


ble felicity, became to be permanently 


eſtabliſhed. —But the perfection of this 


eſtabliſhment muſt in a great meaſure de- 


pend on the charitable donations of good 


chriſtians. And what a reproach will | 
it be to an age, wherein no hand is back- 


ward to ſupply the moſt extravagant de= 
mands of luxury and pleafure, if this ge- 
nerous undertaking fhall languiſh and de- 
cay for want of ſupport! The pleaſures 


after which a giddy generation run, are 


unworthy to be compared with that ſacred 
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joy which fills the heart of a Write, 


Who hath been inſtrumental in reſcuing an 


immortal ſoul from vice, in adorning it 


with virtue, in ſeaſoning it with grace, in 


manifeſting the inyſtery of the goſpel to 
thoſe from whom it was hid, and in feed- 
ing the hungry with the bread of life. If 
we ourſelves have taſted of the heavenly 


gift, —if we have paſſed from death to life, 
and have not only heard the ſound, but 


feli the. power of the goſpel, the greater 
will be our zeal in communicating the ſame 
glad tidings to others, that they alſo may 
be perſuaded to flee for refuge to the con- 
ſolations which are in Chriſt.—If honour 


to our bleſſed Redeemer be the leading 


principle in our hearts, we will never reſt 


fatisfied till the heathen are his inherit- 
ance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth 
are his poſſeſſion. By endeavouring thus 
to bleſs others, we ſhall draw down the 


divine bleſſing upon ourſelves: —They that 
be wiſe; ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the 


firmament, and they that turn many to righ- 
teouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever. 
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